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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We regret that last week, by an error of the printer, under 
the heading of “Tue Acapemy Dinner,” His Excellency 
Senhor Regis de Oliveira was erroneously described as the 
Uruguayan Minister instead of the Brazilian Minister. 


With a monotonous and depressing regularity one labour 
trouble succeeds another, and at last London is involved. 
At the moment of writing ten thousand men in the eastern 
river-district, dockers, stevedores, lightermen, and others 
connected with the shipping industry, have ceased work, 
and all the large steamer lines which use Tilbury and the 
huge maze of docks adjacent to Poplar are seriously 
hampered, if not rendered entirely idle for atime as far 
as the vessels waiting to unload are concerned. The 
strikers, with their usual cool impudence, say that they 
will “bring the masters to their knees,” and declare that 
their ranks shall be swelled from other sources—railway- 
men and those engaged in trades which are not directly 
allied to the maritime. There is some hope that before 





many days have passed the dispute may be settled by 
arbitration, since the trade of London could be to a great 
extent paralysed were the mood of rebellion to spread 
up the river; but the principal thing to note is that this 
contretemps is simply a development which, as we recently 
pointed out in these columns, was bound to occur. Dissatis- 
faction, complaint, defiance spread precisely like an epidemic, 
and sooner or later react to the men’s disadvantage. There 
is no sense of security, and employers are not to be blamed 
if in mere self-defence they omit the mercy and do plain 
justice when opportunity offers. Thus certain authorities at 
Jardiff have given notice to their men, dating from August 
5th, in consequence of disobedience to the terms of the recent 
settlement, and the Great Central Railway has paid off its 
Hull lightermen who refused to return to work after an 
offer which was equivalent to an increase of 2s. per week. 


In The Triad,a smartly-written and smartly-edited monthly 
which reaches us from New Zealand, we invariably find 
much to entertain and instruct; but in the issue dated June 
10th is an article, entitled “Some Forgotten Things,” which 
seems to call for comment. “ Pan Optes,” in the April 
number, inquired “Who remembers Ernest Dawson's 
‘Cyrana’?” Well, plenty of people remember Ernest 
Dowson’s “ Cynara”—probably the poem which is meant. 
On this, as a text, “D. H.” mentions a good many things 
which are by no means forgotten in literary circles. “ Arthur 
Machen’s weird fantasy, ‘The Great God Pan’—how 
many remember him?” Readers of The Acapemy know 
that Mr. Machen is far from comatose to-day—that he is 
in fact very much alive and doing valuable work. Hubert 
“‘Crakenthorpe ’—shouldit not be “Crackenthorpe ” P—is not 
forgotten ; nor is Richard Le Gallienne’s “ Romance of Zion 
Chapel;” and certainly Henry Harland’s “Grey Roses” 
must be rescued from the melancholy Lethean stream which 
“TD. H.” sets flowing. In the same issue is a truly delight- 
ful story of an acute old Scotsman who sent in some original 
verses to an Australian journal, which commented upon 
them in a vein of red-hot sarcasm, and of course rejected 
them. Nothing daunted, the old poet sent in some more, 
entitled “The Place of the Damned,” which were again 
scarified. When ‘asked if he “ felt bad,” he replied, “I feel 
real bonnie! ’Tis not me he’s rejectin’, but Dean Swift, the 
greatest satirist who ever wrote English.” Hardly a fair 
trick to play upon an editor, perhaps—but certainly very 
funny. The April issue of The Triad, we note, reprints in 
full an article by Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell, entitled “The 
Critical Balance,” which appeared in Tue ACADEMY some 
months ago. 


We learn with regret of the death of Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, R.A., on Tuesday last at his residence in Chelsea. 
Although he was an American by birth—Philadelphia being 
his native city—he had lived in this country so many years 
that it had become reasonable to characterise him as a 
British artist. He came to England in 1878, distingaishing 
himself for the beauty and strength of his decorative work, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1890 for the first 
time, being chosen an Associate six years later. Most people 
will remember him as the painter of the official picture of 
the Coronation df King Edward VII.—a work of enormous 
detail, containing a large number of faithful portraits, 
which occupied the artist for more than two years. As an 
illustrator of Shakespeare’s comedies he proved that the 
poetic temperament was in him closely added to the artistic 
life which made him famous ; indeed, in nearly all his work 
the spirit of poesy shines through the eyes of the sister art, 
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THE BANISHED LORD 


A Picture sy Sir Josuva REYNOLDS 


Mute in immovable silence, 
Scorning the churlish gaze, 
Stark with unuttered plaining, 
Visage of chivalrous days. 


Shorn of a peasant’s one honour 
Mockingly nameless to men, 

Wherefore that ban to the far-way, 
Prithee, from deed, word, or pen ? 


Vowed to his God and his country, 
Liege to a creed or a king, 

Mayhap some test of Love’s prowess 
Borne for the bell, book, and ring. 


Flung to the world for its buffet, 
Fibred in soul as a child, 

Iron of heart when it’s breaking, 
Passed as a moan from the wild. 


Voiceless the tower and the hearthstone, 
Vantage of earth’s high and low, 

Duty’s behest through the ages, 
Vanished as white ashes blow. 


Cycles of deeds to the noble, 
Tossed to the winds as of dross, 
Virtue’s gold cresting the scutcheon, 
Lowered with the hatchments of loss. 


Venom of kin or of foeman, 
Shade of ancestral blight, 
Sealed with that blood-brand signet, 
Toy of man’s pitiless wite. 
Aan H. Wuirney. 








THE FALLACY OF FUNK 


THE derivation of the word “funk” appears to be a little 
doubtful. Some think that it is derived from the Dutch. 
If that is so, it is certainly not a word which was constructed 
to describe any Dutch attribute, and it must therefore be 
supposed that it was coined to designate the physical atti- 
tude of opponents. There are of course degrees of funk, 
and these are usually portrayed in colours. Funk may 
indicate either a moral or physical deficiency. We are now 
dealing with moral deficiency. 

The crisis at home, as we view it to-day, betrays the 
different shades we have referred to, relieved by a glorious 
splash of courage and true perception. 

Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne may perhaps be 
described as partaking of the eaw-de-nil variety of shade; 
those who crave submission because his Majesty has signi- 
fied—in some way—his intention of acting on some advice 
which may be tendered by his responsible Ministers, can be 
described as the eau bénite du cour group, whilst Lord 
Camperdown and Mr. Strachey may be bluntly assigned to 
the blue funk school. 

It is indeed to be regretted that Lord Camperdown should 
have been the means of drawing from Lord Lansdowne his 
letter of the 31st of July. Lord Camperdown has, over a 
long list of years, been a very painstaking, sensible, and 
patriotic member of the Upper House. His descent would 
naturally lead to the expectation that he would have whole- 
heartedly ranged himself under Lord Halsbury’s banner, 
and like the famous Admiral of the Blue have harried his 
enemy day and night, until the opportunity of annihilating 
him had presented itself. It is clear that subserviency and 
submission, under intolerable wrong, can never produce the 





situation in which condign punishment can be meted out to 
the present occupants of the Government Bench. 

The lash of Lord Lansdowne’s rebuke to Lord Camper- 
down contained in the words “in no circumstances should I 
consider myself justified in voting with the Government. 
when the [Parliament] Bill returns to our House” falls 
with cruel cuts on the already scarified back of Mr. 
Strachey. In the Times, on the telephone, in countless 
columns of the Spectator, this gentleman has declared the 
only policy. He has hiifted not obscurely that he has posted 
the leaders of the party in their parts, that he is the spokes- 
man of those leaders and that his policy of Unionist peers 
voting with the Government to secure the passage of the 
Parliament Bill, is the only policy which sane men would 
entertain fora moment. Suddenly the oracle is discarded 
and discredited, the pupil turns on the mentor, and frankly 
disavows him. Well may Lord Lansdowne lament 


Alas! poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: he hath borne me on 
his back a thousand times; and now, how abhorred in my 
imagination it is! my gorge rises atit. . Where be 
your gibes now? Your gambols? Your songs? Your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table on a 
roar? Not one now to mock your grinning! quite chap- 
fallen ! 


It is charitable to draw a veil over a painful vision. 

It must be confessed that Lord Lansdowne’s refuge in 
the half-way house is not a very logical position, and that is 
the reason why the motive which induced him to inhabit it 
can only be attributed to temporary nerve-strain. In 
eloquent and convincing speeches he demonstrated whilst 
the Bill was in Committee in the House of Lords that with- 
out the amendments then inserted 


There is literally nothing whatever which is safe. ‘ 
The Crown is not safe. The Constitution is not safe. The 
Union is not safe. The Church is not safe, our political 
liberties are not safe. Literally no institution however much 
revered and respected in this country is beyond the reach 
of a [trivial] majority. 


That, it must be allowed, was a lurid picture which would 
have suggested to the ordinary mind that no measure —how- 
ever heroic—should be omitted in the hope of obviating a 
position so menacing to the fabric of the State. A few lines 
were however addressed by the Prime Minister to the 
Unionist leaders, and it was immediately agreed that no 
opposition should be offered to the measure for establishing 
the state of affairs which Lord Lansdowne had stigmatised 
and denounced. Lord Camperdown, Mr. Strachey, and a 
few others urged that the picture which Lord Lansdowne 
drew should be converted into reality by Unionist votes, a 
course which eventually caused Lord Lansdowne to turn at 
bay. 

The fact is, so much has been lost by irresolute leading 
of the Conservative party in the past, that the stand which 
is now being made is one of the few remaining chances of 
rousing popular enthusiasm and organising victories at the 
polls. 

Lord Robert Cecil, in a published letter, puts the position 
clearly :— 


If a peer is convinced that the issue is one of supreme 
gravity, and that on its merits he ought to vote for insisting 
on the amendments, then no threats by the Government 
ought to deter him from doing so. 


That is the attitude—a wholly worthy one—which it is 
to be devoutly hoped the Peers will adopt next week. Any 
violent measures which the Government may take will 
assuredly lead to a great Unionist majority in the con- 
stituencies in the near future. With a lease of many years 
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of power before them, it is to be hoped that Unionist leaders 
will realise their responsibilities, and that the sorry spectacle 
of the pusillanimity and futility of the last years of the 
late Unionist Government will never again be repeated, to 
involve the party in ruin as the result of the condemnation 
by the constituencies of its leaders’ omissions and nerveless- 
ness. 
Ceci, Cowper. 








A SENSIBLE STEP 


By E. AsHMEAD-BartTLettT 


WHETHER one agrees with the policy of the “die-hards” or 
not, one must be entirely in favour of their being fairly treated 
by that portion of the Press which stands by the policy of 
Lord Lansdowne. The “die-hards” are a body of distin- 
guished public men who are prepared to sacrifice their poli- 
tical prospects in order to support a policy which they believe 
to be right and the only one likely to save the Unionist Party 
in the future. But every effort has been made by a section 
of the Press to belittle their importance and to make out 
that they are few in number and insignificant in reputation. 
This is absurd and defeats its own ends, for the names of 
Lords Salisbury, Halsbury, and Selborne, together with Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. F. BE. 
Smith are a sufficient guarantee of the bona fides of the 
party, and we tremble to think what the Unionist Party 
would be if it lost their support. There is great annoy- 
ance on the part of those who support Lord Lansdowne 
because the “ die-hards ” will not disclose the number and 
names of their supporters in the House of Lords. But why 
should they? They do not wish them to be subjected to 
coercion from the Lansdowne party, and above all they do 
not wish to disclose their position to Mr. Asquith, so that in 
the event of his being out-voted in the Lords he will know 
beforehand the exact number of “harlot Peers” he will 
have to create. But the Lansdowne press calls this a sign 
of weakness, and declares that they dare not disclose their 
numbers because they are too few. 

Another good example of the methods of belittling which 
have been indulged in during the past few days is shown by 
a report in the J'imes of a meeting of a number of Conserva- 
tives in Birmingham who passed a resolution hostile to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and declaring their unswerving support of Mr. 
Balfour. Now this was hailed with immense satisfaction by 
the Lansdowne press, and the papers were full of such 
headings as “The End of the Birmingham Dictatorship,” 
“Mr. Chamberlain Repudiated,” and “Final Split in the 
Unionist Party.” Leading articles were written dilating on 
the disaffection, and really an impartial observer might have 
thought that Birmingham had at length parted with its 
renowned and honoured chief. But what are the facts ? 
Ever since Mr, Chamberlain threw over Mr. Gladstone and 
joined the ranks of the Unionists there has been a small, 
unimportant clique of Conservatives in Birmingham who 
have remained hostile to him. For many years their voice 
has hardly been heard, but now, taking advantage of the 
split over the Veto Bill, they have once more ventured to 
raise their diminished heads. At their first attempt to pass a 
resolution they failed because there was no quorum present, 
but after searching the slums and purlieus of Birmingham 
they raised a sufficient number to pass their epoch-making 
resolution. This feeble performance is thought of sufficient 
importance by the Times to be given a full report in double- 
leaded type. As a matter of fact, Birmingham is absolutely 
loyal to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s attitude, and if the 
Lansdowne party rely on the support of Birmingham they 
will find themselves sadly disillusioned. 





We deplore the attitude of open hostility shown towards 
a group of men who are only acting according to their 
conscientious convictions. If anything can make a perma- 
nent split in the Unionist party possible, it will be this. 
Some of Lord Lansdowne’s supporters, led apparently by 
Lord Camperdown, declare their intention of actually 
going into the Government lobby and voting their own 
comrades down if the “die-hards” find themselves in 
a majority. This would be a fatal step, and the “split” 
would then become permanent and embittered to a fatal 
extent. Therefore it is with profound relief that we read in 
Tuesday’s papers of Lord Lansdowne’s timely intervention. 
In a letter to Lord Camperdown he strongly declares 
against any Unionist Peer going into the Government lobby. 
He simply advises them to walk out. This statesmanlike 
attitude, which will remove all personal bitterness from the 
struggle, is the most sensible step Lord Lansdowne could 
have taken. Now there is no need whatever to fear a 
permanent split in the Unionist ranks. 

If certain Conservative Peers are foolish enough to vote 
with the Government they do so on their own responsibility, 
and their leaders are in nowise responsible. But we do 
not for a moment believe that any will be found so foolish 
as to adopt such an insane step. Lord Lansdowne’s letter 
has cleared the air, and we know exactly where we stand. 
Only one factor is wanting, and that is the exact number of 
votes the “die-hards” can muster in the division-lobby. 
The Government are supposed to be able to rely on seventy- 
five, which is the number who voted on the famous Budget 
division. Therefore, if the “ die-hards” can command one 
hundred votes, and all Lord Lansdowne’s supporters walk out 
without voting, it will mean that Mr. Asquith will have to 
create some thirty or forty “harlot Peers” to ensure the 
passage of the Veto Bill. This will tea happy solution all 
round as far as the Conservative party is concerned. They 
cannot be accused of running away and thus sacrificing a 
public duty trom a desire to preserve the monopoly of their 
titled positions. On the other hand, the Conservative vote 
will not be swamped in the House of Lords, and the 
immediate passage of Home Rule thus secured by the 
creation of a permanent Liberal majority. The forty 
puppets will be duly created. Mr. Asquith will incur all 
the obloquy of his tyrannical and arbitrary action; the 
country will quickly grasp that only a strong second 
Chamber can save them from the measures they most 
detest, and the Conservative party can go to the polls 
unsullied by the charge of having quietly acquiesced in a 
revolution which they believe to be fatal to the liberties of 
Englishmen. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


Tue Friendly Societies of this country formed on the basis 
of mutual thrift stand as a monument to the working-men 
of what they in combination and by co-operation have been 
able to do almost unaided and alone to safeguard their 
own interests and preserve their independence. 

It has been well said of the movement that it was “ con- 
ceived in a spirit of brotherliness, born in the cradle of 
mutuality, and reared in an atmosphere of large-hearted 
charity.” It is true that the conception of the early 
Friendly Society was crude and ill-conceived, that in many 
respects it was without form and void, and that in the 
beginning many and serious blunders were made. In their 
desire to help their fellows the hearts of the pioneers were 
larger than their heads. Men standing in the present full 
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light of actuarial knowledge and experience are apt to 
criticise severely the movement and pass censure upon the 
fact that in all respects the Friendly Societies are not 
absolutely all that they ought to be. What they are to-day 
earnest, loyal, self-sacrificing working-men have made them, 
in face of almost insuperable difficulties and with but little 
assistance from the State. And although they did not 
possess the learning of the schools, they possessed the 
earnest desire of preserving themselves and thousands of 
their fellows from the cold charity and stigma of the Poor- 
law, and in compassing that desire they have been eminently 
successful. 

In the present day it seems incredible that a movement 
which had for its object only the desire for that which was 
best in the lives of the people and the nation should have, 
till within the last half-century, practically had to stand 
outside the pale of the law. For at least the first fifty years of 
the Friendly Society as we now know it (such was the wisdom 
of our legislators) we were regarded as illegal Societies ; and 
the Pulpit and Press of the land said unjust and unwarranted 
things regarding our objects ; it is small wonder our branches 
fell easy prey to designing and dishonourable men. To the 
careful student of our social history the fact will present 
itself not so much that there are defects in our Orders, not 
so much that we fall short of that which we have so 
strenuously desired to be, but that we exist at all, having 
regard to the difficulties of the past. 

And now, having taught the country the value and benefit 
of mutual thrift, having striven, and with much success, 
to teach our members that that which they obtained for 
themselves by their own prudence and self-denial would 
prove to be a choice thing in their lives, having educated 
men in obedience to authority and regard for law and 
order, and fitted them to occupy prominent positions, and 
having proved ourselves pathfinders over the hills of difficulty 
and through the valleys of humiliation that we have had to 
traverse, the country is presented with a comprehensive and 
complex scheme for insuring the industrial classes against 
sickness and invalidity, and the question that is occupying 
the attention and consideration of all earnest Friendly 
Society men is what is to be our position and place in this 
great national measure. Having played our part and served 
the generations of the past one hundred years, are we to be 
told that a more excellent way has now been found and 
therefore we must stand on one side, that at best our efforts 
had been but feeble and imperfect, and we must make way 
for a modern and up-to-date machine, the enlargement of our 
own amateur model; or will the Government, recognising 
the beneficent part we have played in the social welfare of 
the people, accord to us our undoubted right of place in the 
administration of the measure, and recognise the justice of 
making reasonable and just amendments in the Bill so as to 
preserve and develop the work of the great Friendly 
Societies in the future ? Many and various are the answers 
that men are making to these questions, and gloomy and 
pessimistic are the forebodings of some as to the future. 
“This is but the beginning of the end,” they cry ; “ Twenty 
years will see the end of the Friendly Society movement,” 
cry others ; whilst in the minds of some is the conviction 
that the Government intend if possible to lay unholy hands 
upon the accumulations in the funds and in the process of 
time absorb the Societies. Respect should be paid to 
the various opinions expressed, because, however mis- 
taken they may be, they originate in most part from 
a sincere love and admiration for the movement which 
those who express them have served voluntarily, unselfishly, 
and with loving care, and from a sincere desire to preserve 
and continue their Societies in their full force and vigour, 
and with increasing prosperity. 

For my part I confess I take a hopeful and optimistic view of 





the future, and cannot conceive that it could be in the mind 
of any reasonable and sensible Government so to act in this 
matter as to damage and destroy, and ultimately cause to 
pass away, that which has been of so much value in the life 
of the nation, and has contributed with so much success to 
the contentment and well-being of the industrial classes. In 
the work of the voluntary thrift movement we have had 
opportunities of inculcating the highest principles of virtue 
in the men with whom we have had to deal; they have been 
taught their duty to their God, allegiance to the Throne, 
their duty to their neighbour, to themselves, and to those 
dependent upon them ; and we can point with satisfaction to 
the fact that association with the Friendly Society movement 
has made them better husbands, better fathers, and better 
members of society. In their various branches they have 
had great opportunities of giving expression to the highest 
principles of brotherhood and mutual help, and although the 
monetary benefit in sickness and funeral payment at death 
has been of great consideration, yet they have not been 
by any means the only benefits that have been conferred. 
In the associations formed in their Lodges, Courts, and 
branches men have had opportunities for mutual service 
and assistance that have been of incalculable value; they 
have been taught to regard each other as brethren, and to 
render to each other that service of sympathy, confidence, 
and counsel that should be shown by brother to brother ; in 
short, by the expression of true fraternal interest they have 
been enabled to perform many and valuable services to their 
mutual benefit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has expressed his 
admiration of the work performed for long years by the 
Friendly Societies and his anxiety not in any way to affect 
the fraternal work of the various Orders. The leaders of 
the movement are relying in confident anticipation of the 
realisation of his,repeated promises that it is not his inten- 
tion to do hurt or harm to the existing Societies, but that, on 
the contrary, they shall have the fullest opportunities for 
the extension and development of their beneficent work. 

To that end it is necessary that reasonable amendments 
be made in the proposed enactment, and that to the opinions 
and desires of those who for many years have had the 
conduct of the voluntary thrift movements careful and 
due consideration be given. It is contemplated that some 
fifteen million persons will be brought into compulsory 
sickness insurance, of whom about six millions have already 
made voluntary provision, a large number of these being 
experts in the matter of sickness insurance. Their demands 
for alteration and amendment are only advanced with the 
one desire to assist the Government, so that in the inaugura- 
tion of such vast and wide-reaching proposals as little damage 
as possible to existing institutions shall be done. 

The amendments proposed by the various Societies 
have been before the National Conference of Friendly 
Societies--a body. representing the Friendly Society move- 
ment—and received their approval, and upon those requisi- 
tions the Friendly Societies stand. They have been 
circulated amongst the members of the House of Commons, 
and every care taken to educate the members of that House 
as to the importance of the vital points therein advanced. 

It is not my intention here to deal with these points. If 
they are agreed upon, as undoubtedly they should be, it will 
go far towards allaying anxiety in the minds of a number 
of earnest men, and cause many who now regard the scheme 
with an amount of disfavour to co-operate the more readily 
in assisting to make the measure asuccess. For the moment 
my concern is as to how this proposal for national insurance 
will affect the Friendly Societies when it has become the 
law of the land. 

Undoubtedly they will be relieved of a certain measure 


of their liabilities by the fact of a considerable sum of 
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their present reserves being released, and it may prove 
that, after a careful actuarial readjustment of their affairs, 
they may be in a position to offer slightly increased benefits. 
But this is an actuarial question, and not within the province 
of a layman. 

One outstanding feature of their work will be seriously 
affected—viz., the voluntary service that has been rendered 
by thousands of their brethren. Men have delighted to 
serve their Orders, whilst they have regarded them as the 
creation of and under the absolute control of their members, 
and this they have done from love of the work and not for 
monetary reward. But under a State scheme the fraternal 
aspect may be seriously altered —the warm-hearted, sympa- 
thetic visit of the sick steward will be replaced by a cold 
officialism that will only perform so much service for so 
much monetary consideration, and everybody will expect to 
be paid. For these many years the cost of administration 
of the various Orders has been at the minimum of expense, 
and members in consequence have profited in their benefits. 
Under the new system this will be altered, and it is only 
reasonable to assume that the cost of management will be 
materially increased. 

It is worthy of note that amongst a large number of the 
clergy and ministers of religion the Bill has been received 
with much eulogy and approval. It is also worthy of note 
that as a body these gentlemen know as little about the true 
Friendly Society movement as any section of the community. 
Generally they have failed to make themselves acquainted 
with its true meaning and aspiration, and in consequence 
have lost splendid opportunities of gathering round them 
and exciting the respect of thousands of the best of the 
working classes of this country. 

It remains to be seen in how far their new-born zeal for 
sickness insurance will prompt them to place at the service 
of the various organisations any suitable accommodation they 
may have at their disposal for the meetings of lodges, 
courts, branches, &c. Itshould be remembered, when atten- 
tion is called to the fact that many branches of Friendly 
Societies meet on licensed premises, that they have been the 
only places at their disposal wherein to meet, and if the 
religious bodies are now alive to the importance of co-ope- 
rating in this great work, their assistance will be welcomed 
by the leaders of the movement, and in time will prove of 
the greatest benefit. 

Under National Insurance the well-founded Friendly 
Societies should receive large additions to their ranks. 

The compulsorily insured persons will be divided into two 
classes—those seeking insurance through an approved 
Society, and those entering the Post Office section. At the 
best the Post Office will offer but a precarious benefit in cases 
of even moderately prolonged sickness, and into it will have 
to go those who cannot obtain admission to the approved 
Societies. I hope I shall not be misunderstood if I say this 
section seems to my mind the section of undesirables. That 
being so, I cannot conceive of any man willingly associating 
himself with this section whilst the portals of an approved 
Society (worked in conjunction with one of the old-esta- 
blished Friendly Societies) is open to him. There will, 
undoubtedly, be a large influx of members. They will join 
mostly in the first instance the Government section for the 
benefit of 10s. per week for thirteen weeks and 5s. per week 
for thirteen weeks. But what is such a meagre provision as 
this in time of sickness for a man with a wife and children 
dependent upon him? It will then be the duty of the 

Friendly Societies to show how by a small extra payment 
an additional benefit may be provided which will be of the 
greatest advantage in time of adversity, and a benefit which 
the member voluntarily provides for himself without com- 
pulsion. Thus in time it may happen that all coming under 
the operation of the National Insurance measure will be not 








only members of the State scheme, but also brethren of the 
large affiliated Orders, entering into all the benefits and 
privileges which membership with those Orders is capable 
of conferring. 


Atrrep H. Warren, Grand Master I.0.0.F., 
Manchester Unity. 








A NEW COLUMBUS AND A NEW 
WORLD ~-I. 


By Frank Harris 


Is there any pleasure after forty like finding a new book, 
meeting a new man! The gasp of excitement, the hope, the 
flutterings of delight, the growing conviction that the book 
has widened the mental horizon, is a classic therefore, a 
possession of the spirit for ever—all the joys soon merged 
in curiosity as to the writer: who is he? How did life treat 
him ? To what qualities in him do we owe this deathless 
work ? 

There before me is the book “Insect Life,” the author's 
name, before unknown, now radiant—J.H. Fabre. Where 
does Browning talk of the delight of seeing and naming a 
star ? No shadow of doubt in the recognition, no hesitation 
possible. Fabre has revealed a new world tous; beneath our 
very feet indeed—the world of the infinitely little, with 
its innumerable tiny inhabitants, exch living its own life and 
dying its own death. The comedies and tragedies of their 
existence are shown us with simple, scrupulous care, and we 
realise at once that this world, too, is all fashioned by a God 
with purposes we cannot fathom, to ends inconceivable—all 
mysterious, indeed, and wonderful to us; now innocently 
beautiful as a June morning, now grotesque and petty, now 
sublime, now horrible: self-abnegation and love working 
through blood and lust to some unknown goal or—to no goal 
at all; for the darkness is impenetrable: the doubt will not 
be laid. 

The shallow, modern optimist is brought to shame at 
once. Fabre, it appears, is already a very old man—eighty- 
seven indeed; has worked as a naturalist in a village in 
Languedoc for three-quarters of acentury ; has written and 
published thirty volumes, and was only discovered by the 
wise men in Paris the other day, when, as he says himself 
a little sadly, “I’m past work.” 

Yet there can be no question about his value. Maeterlinck 
calls Fabre “one of the glories of the civilised world. . 
one of the most profound admirations of my life.” Rostand 
talks of him as a savant who “ thinks like a philosopher and 
writes like a poet,” and Richepin joins in the chorus. For 
the first time in my memory Frenchmen of all schools are 
agreed that Fabre is one of the great naturalists of the 
world, and yet if he had died at eighty-five hardly one man 
in ten thousand of his own countrymen would have known 
his name. So much for popular appreciation of genius in a 
democracy. 

Yet his life has been as noble as his work. The son of a 
poor peasant, he taught himself to read by the light of a 
pine-cone—a tallow candle being too dear. After hours of 
study on winter nights he used to lie with the sheep in 
order to get warm, and was often awakened by the howling 
around the fold of the savage wolves of the Rouergue. He 
paid his way through the College at Rodez by his services as 
a choirboy and then set himself to study Nature on an empty 
stomach, but with anew bookof poetry in hispocket. Poverty 
has been his companion throughout his life: even now the 
house he lives in with his wife and children is a peasant’s 
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cottage distempered rose-red with jalousies painted pea- 
green, and his food and clothing are simple in the extreme. 
Yet he looks on life bravely, fairly, without affectation of 
triumph, and without bitterness: “it’s wretched luck,” he 
says, “ that now I’ve got some good ideas I’m unable to 
carry them out. . . I canonly think when I’m walking 
about,” and he adds with regret, “my legs have given 
out.” 

I don’t know how to begin telling all that Fabre has done 
in his seventy-five years of labour; the result is colossal. 
Ten volumes on insects and their lives and instincts and ten 
or twelve other volumes with a practical lesson in each of 
them. One on the domestic animals, one on the animals 
useful to agriculture, another on insects which are hurtful 
to agriculture, another on botany, yet another on “The 
Earth ” and a companion volume on “ The Heavens.” There 
are besides lectures on Zoology, lectures on history and 
agricultural chemistry, chapters on coins and poetry—five 
thousand pages, in which one finds everywhere the patient, 
loving observations of the naturalist arranged by a con- 
summate artist and set to words bya poet. Fabre, it seems 
to me, has written the first book of the new Bible, the Bible 
of Nature. 

Let us take him as our guide in this new world for a little 
while. He begins by talking about the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, the common beetle of the South of France, 
which every one has seen on the road pushing an enormous 
ball ten times as big as himself up hill and down dale with 
feverish energy and indefatigable perseverance. Scarcely 
one observer in a hundred cares to notice that the booty is 
made up of cow-dung or other excrement, that the beetle is 
one of the most assiduous of Nature’s scavengers. Again 
and again the sturdy little creature in its gleaming black 
armour pushes the ball up some steep hill; half way upa 
blade of grass hinders it and suddenly ball and Sisyphus- 
workman roll to the bottom over and over again in hideous 
defeat. The beetle returns to his task undismayed, and 
after inconceivable efforts gets the ball where he wants it. 


Often he has to fight as well as labour. Another beetle 
will come down and perc’ on top of the ball and annex it, 
and strike down the true proprietor as soon as he advances 
to the attack. His courage is beyond question; he attacks 
again and again until he drives away the robber or until he 
is convinced that the robber is the stronger, in which case 
he hurries back to the dung-heap and begins to form another 
ball, which he will again push to its destination. 


Worse even than the robber is to be met with in the 
beetle’s struggle for life. Sometimes another beetle quietly 
joins the proprietor and at first makes some show of aiding 
him by pulling the ball while the proprietor pushes it. 
After a little while, however, the parasite usually tires of 
the work, and calmly climbs on top of the ball, and allows 
the indefatigable proprietor to push him as well as his dinner 
to the common refectory. 

When the beetle has got the ball where he wants it, in 
some sunny, quiet corner, he immediately begins to dig out 
a cave twenty times as large as himself, and ten times as 
deep. As soon as he is lost to view the parasite seizes the 
opportunity and begins pushing the ball away for himself. 
But the proprietor, down in his cave, returns every now and 
then to the surface, and as soon as he misses the ball hurries 
after it and the parasite. Sometimes the parasite will 
coolly pretend the ball is his, but, as a rule, he does not 
want to fight, and therefore becomes very officious indeed in 
pushing the ball back to the refectory. When the pro- 
prietor has carefully lowered the ball into the cave the two 
construct a roof, and thus shut themselves out from the 
world in a warm, half-dark cave. In solemn silence and 

shade they begin the most extraordinary banquet that has 


yet been recorded in the world. For twenty or thirty days 
they will sit opposite each other eating without intermission 
or pause day and night till the last atom has been consumed, 
leaving as proof of their powers a long thread of excrement 
which runs into yards each day, and each day weighs as 
much as the feasters. And this Gargantuan banquet is not 
only for private pleasure, but also subserves the public 
health, for the excrement of the sheep and cow is thus 
cleared away and prevented from infecting the upper air. 


But feeding is only one small part of the activity of the 
beetle. Fabre looks not upon hunger, nor upon love, but 
on maternity as the sovereign inspirer of instinct. A male 
beetle will make a great booty and eat it, but when the 
female wishes to lay her eggs the two make a ball many 
times larger composed of finer nutriment for the benefit of 
the larva. They pick out a sunny bank and dig a large 
subterranean chamber in which the immense ball of food 
is gradually formed into the shape of a pear, and pressed 
and patted and beaten till the outside of it is as smooth as 
silk. This outside plays the part of a shell, and is soon 
hardened by the heat of the summer sun to the firmness 
of terra-cotta. This shell, so to speak, is intended to keep 
the inside soft and eatable in spite of the heat for several 
weeks. 


The female lays her egg in the small end of the pear, and 
round it she puts the finer milky nourishment of her own 
body for the little worm to eat as soon as it is born. With 
infinite care she closes the aperture over the egg so that a 
certain amount of air can penetrate to the larva, and then 
she and her mate leave their work and go in search of food. 
If the beetle is a glutton when it eats, it labours magnificently, 
and when constructing the nest for its young often goes 
without food for weeks at a time. The beetle is an ebory 
jar of energy which it dispenses for its offspring. 


And the little worm when it wakes to life and licks about 
it for nourishment shows just as wonderful instinct. If you 
pierce his birth-chamber with a needle and let the air in 
while trying to study him, he will at once close it up with 
excrement, and repeat the experiment as often as you 
please. — 


But how, it may be asked, does the little larva manage to 
get out of his terra-cotta prison? He has to reckon, it 
appears, on chance for salvation. The first rainy day will 
make his prison soft and spongy, and he can cut his way out 
into the light. If no rain falls he dies. The first day of his 
deliverance he takes a sun bath. He will crawl on to a blade 
of grass and sit sunning himself all day long without an 
attempt to find food, the next day his appetite awakens, and 
his normal life begins. 


Fabre describes other nests as complicated as the nest of 
this beetle is simple ; nests that are found 5ft. and 6ft. 
underground ; nests with long corridors and galleries where 
not one pear is prepared for the offspring, but half a dozen ; 
and where the heat of the sun is tempered for the little naked 
worm. 

The maternal instinct, with its self-sacrifice and fore- 
sight and care, is often wise with the wisdom of a fiend, and 
cruel to a degree almost unknown among beings of a larger 
growth. The hardest problem for the mother is to ensure 
good food for her offspring—food that will remain soft and 
eatable and, if possible, fresh for weeks. Certain species 
have hit upon a remarkable way of solving the difficulty. 
Fabre found in their nests what seemed at first to him the 
carcases of other beetles. Then he was struck by the fact 
that these carcases had not gone bad. Studying the bodies, 
he discovered that the beetles were still alive, and they lived 
on under glass in his room for as much as a month or five 
weeks. Yet they could not move, and could do nothing to 





defend themselvyes—could indeed be eaten while alive by the 
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tiny, soft larva. They had been paralysed, in fact—but 
how ? 

First of all he noticed that nearly all of them belonged 
to one species, and then he discovered that this species had 
the ganglia of motor-nerves concentrated just between 
the corselet over the chest and the corselet over the stomach. 
Here, then, was the vulnerable point. An experiment or 
two showed him that if he pricked them in this spot with 
a needle having a drop of ammonia on it he could paralyse 
the motive centres—in fact, he could make the beetle as 
helpless as he had found it in the nest. The next thing was 
to find out was whether this was the way their enemies 
proceeded. 

In a chapter called ‘A Clever Butcher” he tells us the 
story: he watched the insects at work. The insect he calls 
the Cerceris is the butcher. The Cerceris seizes the larger 
beetle by the head and pushes him backwards till the corselet 
protecting the chest and the corselet protecting the stomach 
are separated; he then darts his sting into the ganglia 
between the two armours. Immediately the beetle falls as if 
struck by lightning. Its legs may move spasmodically for a 
second or two, but that’s all. Its assailant stands watching 
its victim in its agony. When the Cerceris sees that the 
beetle is quiet he drags it off by the leg to lay up in warm 
storage for weeks and weeks, to be eaten bit by bit, while 
still alive by the little larva. No more horrible cruelty can 
be imagined. Tennyson was right when he talked of Nature 
lending evil dreams. But what cleverness in the Cerceris ! 
Who taught the little beast the vulnerable point ? If chance 
discovered the weak spot it needed reasoning power to act 
on the discovery and turn hazard into instinct. But Fabre 
will provide us with instances of still more diabolical clever- 
ness and still more fiendish cruelty. 








TWO REVIEWS 


A REMARKABLE article in the English Review for August is 
entitled ‘“ Androgynism” (androgyne—the woman-man), 
and is from an hitherto unpublished MS. by Charles 
Reade. It seems that about the year 1860 Reade tabulated 
in a folio of 250 leaves instances of women playing the 
part of men, and this extraordinary case—the history of 
which is not concluded in the current issue—occurred in the 
year 1853 and is well authenticated. A young wife, ten 
years the junior of her husband, unhappily wedded, took it 
into her head to dress as a man and assist the somewhat 
scanty earnings of the home. How she did it, and the 
results of the change, are told with all Charles Reade’s 
vivacity and humour. The next instalment will be awaited 
with interest. 

The most valuable article, from an academic literary point 
of view, is the following one on “ Our Modern Vocabulary,” 
in which Mr. Pearsall-Smith suggests the difficulty an 
Elizabethan would find himself in were he to attempt a 
conversation with a man of the present day, and from that 
as a text traces origins, and pleads for some needed reforms 
'n our modern speech. There is much in what he says. We 
agree entirely when he notes the beauty of such words 
as “tarry,” “abide,” “raiment,” “blithe,” “cleanse,” 
“quench ;” but when he writes that “ probably none of us 
have ever once used them in conversation ” we must differ, 
with all good humour. A great many of his readers will 
use the last three, at any rate, fairly often. 

Sir Alfred Mond’s contribution—a reprint of an address 
delivered by him in May last—is valuable and important. 
The phases of the problem of unemployment are dealt 


with under various headings with all the knowledge which 
B 








Sir Alfred as a great employer has been able to accumulate. 
There is not a vestige of playing to the gallery or Radical 
rant. The paper is thoroughly well reasoned, and will 
repay careful study by those who are interested in the 
problem. We confess we should have liked the paper 
in the form of an article, but in any form it is acceptable. 
After having probed the causes of unemployment, Sir 
Alfred Mond writes some seven pages of thoughtful sugges- 
tion as to remedies for the evil. These pages should be 
studied as emanating from a thoroughly well-informed and 
balanced source. 

The Editor’s article, “ How Germany Went to Morocco,” 
is interesting, and may prove controversial. So far as we 
are concerned, we observe in its trend an absolute confirma- 
tion of the line we adopted in an article a few weeks back 
called the “Cult of Paper.” In these days the efficacy of 
paper barriers to national extension or vaulting ambition 
should not be too highly appraised. 

Many other interesting articles appear in the number, 
which maintains the high standard the English Review 
has recently attained. 


The current Edinburgh Review eschews politics, save in 
the short and moderately worded article at the end dealing 
with “The Coronation and the Constitutional Question,” 
wherein the reviewer, averring that “the Liberal Ministries 
of the last half-dozen years will certainly earn a favourable 
judgment from history” on their management of Imperial 
affairs, evidently wishes it were possible for him to say as 
much of their proceedings in domestic matters. While the 
Government is taken sharply to task for refusing to consider 
any scheme for a reformed Second Chamber, one gathers 
that the threatened wholesale creation of Peers is welcomed 
as rendering the question of reform immediately urgent. 
Nevertheless, opponents of the Parliament Bill “are hardly 
reasonable in urging at this time of day that the House of 
Lords should virtually reject it.” To many readers the 
article on “ The English Church of To-day” will appeal with 
peculiar force. The great religious controversies of the 
nineteenth century are considered in the light of their 
influence traceable in the thought and action of to-day, and 
an attempt is made to forecast the policy of to-morrow 
and to estimate its effect on the Church according as the 
policy is one of Anglicanism pure and simple or one adapted 
to the religious life of the English people as a whole—at 
home and beyond the seas. Stress is laid on Froude’s 
summing up of the position—“ Externally the Ritualists 
have won the battle. But what a price has the victory 
cost! The nation has ceased to care what the clergy 
say or do. As the Church has become ‘Catholic,’ the 
honoured name of Protestant has passed to the Noncon- 
formists. The laity stand aloof, indifferent and contemp- 
tuous.”” The tone of the article is however hopeful, and we 
are bidden to look forward with confidence, believing that 
“the latter glory of this house shall be greater than the 
former.” Of the remaining articles—all excellent in their 
several ways—those on “ The Battle of Fontenoy” (vividly 
describing the attack of the English Infantry under 
Cumberland), “The Mind of Pascal,” “The Cockney 
Raphael” (B. R. Haydon), and “ Lyof Nikolayevitch 
Tolstoy” are perhaps the most generally interesting. ‘“‘ The 
Animal Story” is a well-written, albeit somewhat laboured, 
review of notable books on animal life which have appeared 
since 1900; “ Degeneration and Pessimism” is a striking 
essay on evolution, and not at all pessimistic in its con- 
clusions; and the papers on “Madame Roland” and 
“English Public Life” are calculated to correct some 
current beliefs, and to suggest new trains of idea touching 
the French Revolution and the trend of political events in 
our own country in the succeeding century. 
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REVIEWS 


CHAPERONED AND OTHER. 
WISE 


Confessional. By Witrrw Troruey. With a Preface by 
Maurice Hewett. (Elkin Matthews. 1s. net.) 

The Hills of Hell, and other Verses. By Desmond Movunrtsoy. 
(The St. Catherine Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Lyrics and Sonnets. By Louis How. 
and Co., Boston, Mass. $1 net.) 

Before Dawn. By Harotp Monro. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

Through Dust to Tight. By Rovert Vatentine HeckscHer. 
(Sherman, French and Co., Boston, Mass. $1 net.) 


POETS : 


(Sherman, French 


Ir is a somewhat dangerous advantage to enjoy so enthu-. 


siastic an introduction as Mr. Hewlett, “ proud to be Mr. 
Thorley’s usher of the door,” has provided for ‘“Confes- 
sional.” Critical expectation is whetted, and the armoury of 
critical adjectives, both positive and negative, is trained to 
an exalted standard. On the whole, however, the distin- 
guished “ usher of the door ” is, in this case, justified. The 
little volume is divided into four sections, ‘“‘ Confessional,” 
“‘ Vagabondia,” “Child Thoughts,” and “ Pagan Chants.” 
Taking these sections as they stand, perhaps the “Child 
Thoughts” leave the most successful impression, which 
after all is no small thing to say. There is a real charm in 
the proem, “The Ruined Shrine,” which avows Mr. Thorley 
to be one with all the true wistful lovers of childhood. Some 
of the poems that follow are not unworthy of comparison 
with the classic work of “R. L. S.,” and one of the best is 
that entitled ‘“ Of the Moon: ”— 


As I lay down to sleep last night, 
The moon looked in with all her light, 
And O! it was a pretty sight. 


As though an angel passing by 
Had heard the little children cry, 
And oped a lattice in the sky ; 


And leaned far out, and gently laid 
Her arm along the balustrade; 
And told them not to be afraid ; 


And whispered low that she would stay, 
And guard them till the dawn of day 
Should drive the horrid night away. 


Her breath it was a silver mist 
That turned a star whate’er she kist. 
She touched my little bosom, wrist ; 


And then her light crept o’er my fuce, 
And all my hair turned silver lace ; 
And then I slept and dreamed apace. 


But in the “Pagan Chants” the true poet is revealed no 
less happily. “The Dead Dryad ” is a poem of real beauty, 
through which breathes the essential love of Mother Earth. 
The section which gives its title to the book is marked by 
Mr. Thorley’s undoubted gift of language, and is gemmed 
with beautiful lines, as for example :— 


Young daisies clot the turf like spume 
From some spent wave of ebbing green. 


He is occasionally a trifle laboured, however, which may be 
partly owing to the somewhat stiff metre he has chosen to 
employ almost exclusively in this section; there are minor 
blemishes, too, such as an over-fondness for hyphenated 
adjectives. There are as many as seven in a short poem, 
and in one instance three occur in as many consecutive lines. 





The prefix a-, as “a-limp,” “a-throb,” is another of his 
affectations, in which category, surely, such a rhyme as 
“anodyne”—“ green” is to be placed. Other reprehen- 
sible uses are “thawn” as past-participle of the verb “to 
thaw,” and the employment of “to dusk” as a verb. 
“Stiftled,” on p. 44, is, we suppose, a printer's error for 
“stifled.” Misprints also occur on pp. 54 and 61, while 
“languorous” is repeatedly misspelt. Putting aside the 
minor faults indicated, this is a really remarkable little 
book. 

Mr. Desmond Mountjoy’s somewhat lurid title is scarcely 
a true index to his work. The opening poem, which lends 
the title, is indeed lurid enough, though there is a certain 
strength and true poetical passion in it. But in the short 
compass of his forty pages Mr. Mountjoy runs pretty well 
the whole gamut of moods. His work is rather unequal, but 
perhaps “One Twilight Hour” shows him at his best :— 


The magic of your face, your eyes, the glory of your hair, 

The rapture of your sweet surprise because I found you 
fair ; 

The gracious gratitude expressed when I knelt with you in 
prayer. 

And then the dim and distant room where the things that 
are once died ; 

And we saw the chaste elusive face of Beauty sanctified, 

And we knew the ways of Death are clear, and the gates of 
God are wide. 


There is a pleasing tenderness, too, in the little poem 
“Rest.” It remains to be said that the booklet is very 
daintily produced by the St. Catherine Press. 

Mr. Louis How has also had his little holiday in Hell, 
which really seems to be getting a trifle blasé as a minor 
poetical resort. For the rest Mr. How is very sententious 
concerning things that are generally accepted :— 


Above 
All beauty, what we cling to most is love, 


and he avows a devotion to Browning in what is possibly 
the best of his efforts—‘ Browning in Venice.” 

Over a score of sonnets contribute nearly half the volume. 
One or two are fairly successful, but such a sestet as the 
following causes something of a shudder :— 


To-day brings opportunity enough 
For exercising energy and pluck. 
My bungled doings extant furnish stuff 
To work anew with better skill. And luck, 
Who heretofore was only strange and gruff, 
May now disclose a golden lead unstruck. 


We can but hope it. 

“ Before Dawn” is dedicated “ to those who, with me, are 
gazing in delight towards where on the horizon there shall 
be dawn,” and Mr. Monro exhorts all such “to praise, 
worship, and obey the beautiful Future, which alone we 
may call God.” That will be sufficient to reveal his stand- 
point, and, without venturing to discuss his rather restricted 
theology, we may admit that he sings his gospel well. It 
is not, at all events, the scream of a callow revolutionary 
voicing his first great theory. There is a mature note in 
these poems which arrests attention and calls for a serious 
hearing. They are informed with sincere passion for 
humanity and a very real idealism. Moreover, they have 
the essential poetical quality. We have been held by almost 
every page, and there are at least a few poems in the volume 
that deserve to live. “The Return of Arthur” describes 
how the hero awakes in Avalon and returns to the world of 
men to stir up again the spirit of chivalry, waiting— 


Among the twilight regions of a soul 
To listen for the muffled stir of plumes. 
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The blank verse is sonorous, but restrained, and abounds in 
striking passages, as where Arthur boards his cedar barge 
at Avalon :— 
Swift he stepped 

Upon its rich-emblazoned beams; nor spake 

The grey-eyed mariners, but wistfully 

Gazed while they pushed it outward from the shingle, 

Rapped the salt, stinging waters with their oars, 

And swung in level beat along the sea. 


In “ The Last Abbot” the dying ecclesiastic, recanting his 
faith, sings the praise of beneficent change :— 


Life is a huge and burning rose, 
Which, through scented petals of fire, 
Everlastingly overflows, 
Brimming with fierce desire. 
Spring on wonderful spring is wrought ; 
Summer on summer blooms and fades : 
One eternal creative thought, 
Like a miraculous web, pervades. 


At the end of the volume there are a number of short 
“Impressions,” some of them very mordant, some of them 
very delicate. We should have liked space to quote the one 
commencing, “She of the soft brow and the delicate 
hands.” Occasionally, though rarely, a bad line mars a 
poem, such as— 


From the consecrated dignitaries of Rome, 
And the anointed Kings of Europe there — 


very dubious iambics. Mr. Monro is unorthodox, but a poet. 
Mr. Robert Valentine Heckscher is quite orthodox, but, 
we fear, not a poet. Perhaps even Sir Lewis Morris, who 
is quoted as “usher” on an order-sheet inserted in the 
volume, in all the immortality of his place among the 
“World’s Classics”—perhaps Sir Lewis himself had an 
uncomfortable doubt about it when he wrote, rather 
guardedly, ‘there is much that is good in them, and the 
sonnets seem to be far better than the rest.” Perhaps, 
under the circumstances, the best course will be to give a 
sample sonnet and leave it at that :— 


Far in the polar regions, where the dawn 

Divides the years in darkness and in light, 

Stands the White Mountain, in a robe so bright 
His splendour is too fair to look upon : 

In perfect peace, unfcund by any one— 

Mortality hath not so rarea might 

As breathe such icy air, that breath would blight— 
He stands to all eternity alone! 


What monumental silence—not a sound, 
Save when in striking stars his head is crowned, 
Catching the icy fires of true tints! 

With instant freezing tears and frosted breath 
Dared Love, alone, to kiss his brow, till hints 

Of moving snowdrifts woke the face of Death ! 





TWO DISSERTATIONS 


David Garrick et ses Amis Francais. By F. A. Hepacock. 
Illustrated. (Hachette and Co. 5f.) 


Thomas Hardy, Penseur et Artiste, Etudié dans les Romans 


du Wessex. By F. A. Hepacock. Illustrated. (Hachette 
and Co. 10f.) 


Dr. Hepecock’s studies of two famous Englishmen, compiled 
originally as dissertations for the doctorate, are rather 
unequally yoked. The “Garrick” is little more than an 
ordinary thesis, a rather more than usually successful 
attempt at finding an unexplored corner in the domain of 





literary history. The author appears to establish his claim 
to have found a lacuna and to have filled itin. Garrick’s 
French visitors and his own visits to France furnish an 
interesting and, taken collectively, a novel subject, whose 
elastic character is favourable to digressions and anecdotes. 
The selection of unpublished letters, to be found in the 
Appendix as well as in the body of the text, give some 
amusing traits of the great actor. The description of the 
riots at the Opera in 1755, on the occasion of a French ballet, 
is delightful, and suggests curious speculation as to what 
wonld happen to-day if theatrical enterprise in London or 
Paris or elsewhere were suddenly brought into conflict with 
irritated Chauvinism. — 

The study of Mr. Hardy’s works is a much more serious 
and ambitious attempt. We are not sure that we like it 
better for that. Dr. Hedgcock has defined his. work as 
dealing with the ideas and writings of his author at the 
expense of the purely biographical side. Now, in the case 
of such a writer as Mr. Hardy this method gives us an 
uneasy, if not perhaps wholly justifiable sensation of 
receiving a criticism of life by retail; it is psychologising 
on psychologising, surely not quite a satisfactory business. 
It is true that, as we are told in the Preface, Mr. Hardy 
wrote his last novel fifteen years ago, and it may be that pro- 
crastination and prescription are the enemies of true literary 
criticism. In any case it is certain that, admitting bis point of 
view, the critic has done his work well, and has produced a 
conscientious and very interesting book. It is the point of view 
that inspires us with misgiving. We will begin by assert- 
ing, rather rashly, that this point of view is not English, 
but French, and we willthen hasten to qualify our assertion 
by the postulate that the kingdom of literary criticism 
belongs to the French. We guess Dr. Hedgecock, quite 
apart from the indication of his name, to be English, but 
his training and his attitude towards literature seem rather 
to belong to the other side of the water. And there is this 
quality about French criticism—it is too absolute. Admir- 
able in diagnosis, where the data was sufficient, it is apt to 
be hasty and summary when dealing, for instance, with 
foreign authors. “ Favete linguis” should be inscribed over 
the portals of every national literature for a warning to 
international critics. We feel that Taine’s great work on our 
literature would have three times its value if he had thought 
fit to introduce it with some semblance of apology. 

Of course this has little to do with Dr. Hedgeock, except 
in so far as he has absorbed French ideals of criticism. 
But the point is that he has learned in that school 
that international barriers are more or less obsolete, 
and that those that still subsist and hinder a ready 
understanding should be treated as stupid and outworn 
prejudices. It is curious, in this connection, to find 
him laying stress on the provincial side of Mr. Hardy’s 
work, and here we cannot be too emphatic in our agreement 
with him. Dorset has done for Mr. Hardy what Schleswig 
has done for Herr Frenssen, and made him the greatest 
living novelist of a great nation. But it is strange that 
the critic cannot allow to England what he allows to 
Dorset—a soul, a conscience, and a historical tradition of her 
own. The Anarchists are not always right, and Swinburne’s 
“Poems and Ballads,” in spite of their delicious flavour of 
stolen fruit, were not merely an offence against the police- 
man ; while Robert Browning, though undoubtediy jaune to 
a handful of irresponsible strikers, and incidentally caviare 
to the great general, had more to give us than a “ facile 
optimisme, fondé sur une foi aveugle.” He retaught us 
perhaps an old lesson, that of “strive” and “ fight on,” but 
after all the great moral truths are not still to discover. 
After this we may be allowed to express an agreeable 
surprise at finding that Dr. Hedgcock has not been as bad as 
his word ; in spite of his riotous intentions he has not broken 
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open the Newgate of ideas. “Tess” is a failure from the 
revolutionary standpoint, and Mr. Hardy is seen to stand in 
his high place by his great gifts of construction, imagination, 
and dramatic power. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE BORDERLAND 


An Adventure. The Extraordinary Experiences of Two 
Ladies who Visited Versailles in 1901 and 1902. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue simplicity of its title and the anonymity of its author- 
ship give to this book just the right note from the start. 
Even without the formal guarantee of the publishers, them- 
selves beyond the need of guarantee, “that the authors 
have put down what happened to them as faithfully and 
accurately as was in their power,” we should feel no sort of 
temptation to question the bona fides of the narrators of 
this experience. Two English ladies, styling themselves for 
narrative purposes “ Miss Morison and Miss Lamond”— 
“the only fictitious words in this book ”—visit the Petit 
Trianon, and, though at the time unconscious (apart from a 
momentary “eerie” feeling) of any supernatural presences, 
subsequently make the discovery that what they have 
viewed is the Trianon of other days, together with some of 
its former inhabitants, and not the Trianon as it stands 
to-day. Once this conviction has dawned on them, Miss 
Morison and Miss Lamond set themselves to test their vision 
in every possible way. 

The “adventure,” or rather the first part of it, takes 
place on August 10th, 1901; the two ladies, at that time 
but newly acquainted, having the most elementary know- 
ledge of the history and traditions of the Trianons, and 
being, further, unaware of the significance of the date in 
French history, pay an afternoon visit to the maison of 
Marie Antoinette; they meet with a variety of persons, 
with some of whom they even have speech; a few pecu- 
liarities of costume strike them, though at the time with no 
great force ; and finally they find themselves merged in a 
body of ordinary sightseers. Three of the persons of the 
vision stand out specially—a man perceived sitting by a 
“kiosk,” which becomes a very important point in the 
subsequent investigations (he himself proves to be the 
Comte de Vaudreuil, and is the evil genius of the experience) 
—a second man who arrives in haste, running, and who begs 
the ladies to take a different direction from that which they 
had chosen—and a female figure, whom researches reveal 
to have been the Queen. There has been nothing in the day 
to excite a definite sensation of the occult; the persons seen 
have presented no very extraordinary features ; of the topo- 
graphy, whether ancient or modern, both ladies are ignorant. 
It is only after a week’s reflection that they exchange their 
matured suspicions. 

From the moment the affair took its mysterious turn the 
two ladies worked at elucidating it with the most admirable 
zeal. Miss Lamond made a second visit to Trianon alone, 
and they twice went there together. They made other less 
important visits, and their friends made independent investi- 
gations. Miss Lamond had further experiences, but on the 
other occasions they found things in their normal state—that 
is to say, they convinced themselves that on their first visit 
they had had to do witha world of spirits and a visionary 
topography. The Queen and Vandreuil and other persons 
of the drama began to be identified. Kiosques and 


cottages and grottoes had disappeared, and no one knew that 
they had ever existed. From this moment begins the work 
of reconstitution, which is very solidly carried out. In this 
connection we will indicate the plan of the book, The first 





part consists of narratives of the facts, made at various 
times by each of the ladies independently. Then come the 
“ Results of Researches,” then “‘ Answers to Questions,” and 
finally a “ Réverie,” suggesting the process by which Marie 
Antoinette’s spirit, on that terrible August 10th, might have 
been projected into the happiest days and scenes of her life, 
realising the “ Nessun maggior dolore” of the “ Inferno,” 
Part of the vision appears to relate to an urgent summons 
to the Queen to return to the Palace, and it is presumed 
that this refers to October 5th—the “March of the Women.” 
The question that this raises, whether Marie Antoinette went 
to Trianon on that day, is not solved satisfactorily, and is, 
on the whole, secondary. 

As an example of the scrupulousness of these ladies in 
checking their data, we may mention their reply to those 
critics who have suggested that they may have been present 
at a historical pageant or a cinematograph rehearsal. Not 
content with quoting the various topographical arguments— 
which should be final to those who admit, as we do, the 
complete good faith and mental balance of the authors— 
they have been at the trouble of examining the official list 
of fétes and several volumes of photographs taken by the 
most likely photographers, while they have obtained the 
information from the proper authority that no leave to take 
cinematographs was given at the period in question. At the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and elsewhere much virgin soil has 
been turned. At every turn corroboration has been found 
for the truth of the vision; “ some of the facts were so small 
that no historical knowledge, however dim, could have 
suggested them.” 

We must admit that we opened the book with misgiving. 
We feared to fall into the clutches of a fanatical and pro- 
selytising spirit-rapper ; but we were soon reassured, first by 
the simple and straightforward narrative, free from all sort 
of pretension and not without charm, and later by the pre- 
liminary “Answers to Questions.” One of the authors 
confesses to having “powers of second sight, &c., delibe- 
rately undeveloped.” ‘We belong to no new schools of 
thought.” A sanity like this—some may think it exagge- 
rated, but none can say it flees from truth—is a safe guide 
among the will-o’-the-wisps of spiritualisms. And, en 
passant, we may say that the authors have suggested a 
historical method that may not be without fruit. 





AFTER WATERLOO TO THE CRIMEA 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Hall, M.D., K.C.B., F.R.C.S. 
By S.M. Mirra. (Longmans, Green,and Co. 16s. net.) 


THERE is no precedent, so far as we are aware, for the life 
of an Englishman being written by an Indian gentleman, 
but Mr. Mitra did right to avail himself of the opportunity 
when furnished with Sir John Hall’s papers by his daughter 
for the purpose of a biography. A more distinguished 
personage would have provided a more engaging subject for 
Mr. Mitra’s pen, but as a brief notice of Sir John Hall is 
included in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” he was 
qualified for fuller treatment: subjects of the highest order 
are not likely to remain long in obscurity for want of a 
vates sacer. As Sir John Hall died forty-five years ago, this 
work has the appearance of being belated; but it has two 
merits which compensate for the delay — it points the moral, 
sound for all time, that the performance of duty is the best 
path to success, and it contains first-hand information on 
important episodes in English military affairs. To Mr. Mitra’s 
execution of his task high praise may be awarded ; he writes 
good English, not English disguised in Indian-ink or embel- 
lished with Orientalisms; and he has turned out a biography 
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as interesting as it could be made from the materials at his 
disposal. The introduction, contributed by Admiral Sir 
Massie Blomfield, who served through the Crimean campaign, 
does no more than justice to Mr. Mitra’s labours in his 
design “to rescue the memory of a Crimean veteran from 
oblivion after the lapse of half a century.” 

Sir John Hall’s early life is very briefly treated before his 
appointment in the subordinate position of a hospital 
assistant in the Army Medical Service, when medical men 
of every rank were required in considerable numbers at 
Brussels to deal with the terrible carnage of Waterloo, 
which crowded the local hospitals. With the ordinary 
intervals of employment of varying length in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland, Hall saw service in different parts of 
the world—the West Indies, Gibraltar, South Africa, India, 
and the Crimea. He became an assistant-surgeon in 1822, 
at the age of twenty-seven; he had a spell of ten years of 
continuous foreign service from 1818 to 1827 in the West 
Indies, including two dreadful epidemic visitations of yellow- 
fever which occurred in Jamaica. Appointed surgeon of the 
33rd Regiment (the Duke of Wellington’s) in 1829, he 
retained the post until 1841, accompanying the regiment, of 
course, Wherever it was stationed. From 1841 he was at 
Barbados, and Principal Medical Officer at St. Vincent; in 
1844 he was made a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, the next year he took his M.D. degree at St. 
Andrews, and in the year following, when he was fifty-one, 
after thirty-one years’ service in the Medical Department, 
he was promoted to the rank of Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. Up till that time his service, though cast princi- 
pally in foreign countries, can hardly be described as unusual 
or exciting. But during his two periods of employment as 
Principal Medical Officer, firstly in South Africa between 1846 
and 1851, and secondly in the Crimea from 1854 to 1856, 
he had plenty of strenuous work, with exposure enough to 
test even his splendid constitution. 

Mr. Mitra has adopted an excellent system, noticed in the 
introduction, of giving wherever required a brief réswmé of 
the recent previous history of the countries to which Hall 
was deputed on service. These accounts are quite long 
enough without being exhaustive, are welcome as variations, 
and enable the reader to realise the situation in each 
case better ; especially is this so with reference to the 
troubles with the Kafirs. It was the old story of “ the 
expansive character of British power when surrounded 
by non-European races.” The Kafirs resented, naturally, 
the extensions and advances of Colonial enterprise, invaded 
British settlements, and provoked punishment. Sir John 
Hall's papers give a good idea of the meaning of astive 
service in the Kafir wars, and in the subsequent fighting 
with the Boers. With the great number of British troops 
engaged he had to be constantly accompanying head- 
quarters at the front, both civil and military, to provide for 
and inspect all the hospital and sanitary arrangements, and 
to find his way across difficult country, liable to surprise 
from an active enemy. He was fortunate in serving partly 
with an old friend, Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, as 
his chief. The native chiefs and their tactics are promi- 
nently noticed. In short, Sir John Hall’s papers add 
valuable information to the history of those times in South 
Africa, His sojourn in the Bombay Presidency for three 
years added to his general experience, but was not signalised 
by any special circumstances. 

Hall was suddenly summoned from Bombay, somewhat 
late in the day, to undertake the duties of Chief of the 
Medical Department in the expedition to the Crimea. When 
he reached Constantinople, in June, 1854, it was too late to 
repair immediately all the mistakes which had been made— 
in the encampment, for instance, of the troops in the pesti- 
lential swamps near Varna, in the deficiency of the medical 





preparations, and in the want of proper hospital accommo- 
dation. Mr. Mitra is fully justified in writing :— 


The want of adequate foresight and preparation on the 
part of the nation for a contest, not only with powerful and 
determined foes, but with the relentless forces of Nature and 
climate, and the lightheartedness with which the combat 
was approached, are, in the retrospect, truly marvellous. 


The history of the Crimean War has often been nar- 
rated; the sufferings of the troops from exposure, their 
gallantry in action, the breakdown of the military adminis- 
tration, the ultimate victory are too well known to 
require repetition. The object of Sir John Hall's 
descendants in having the story retold from his papers is 
evidently to vindicate his personal and professional repu- 
tation. As head of an incriminated department he was a 
point of attack, but the official inquiries found nothing to 
his personal discredit, and he duly received the K.C.B. for 
his services. He was all his life a conscientious, pains- 
taking officer, and was so excessively over-worked in the 
Crimea that he had a slight stroke of paralysis in 1859, 
which rendered him unfit for further mental exertion. There 
was no poetry or romance in his nature, as he well knew ; 
he did his duty thoroughly and thereby rose, without adven- 
titious aids, to the high position he attained. Mr. Mitra 
dwells on the inspiring example afforded to junior officers 
by such a career. Hall’s avoidance of friction with other 
persons is also noticeable, though he had difficulties with 
Miss Nightingale and her nurses and her views generally. 
The lessons to be learnt from such a life are important. 
Sir John Hall’s family and Mr. Mitra may be congratulated 
on their respective shares in exhuming the papers and in 
the outcome of a well-written volume of memoirs. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


SIDELIGHTS ON BYRON AND SHELLEY 


The Diary of Dr. John William Polidori. Edited by WiLtIAM 
Micnaet Rossetti. (Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Jonn Wituram Powiport was an uncle of the Rossettis ; 
in this fact lies one of his claims on our interest. Another 
and even greater claim is found in his association for a short 
time with both Byron and Shelley. His life was short, as 
he died by suicide at the age of twenty-six, and seems to 
have been somewhat unhappy, owing largely to his own 
unfortunate temperament. His diary begins on April 24th, 
1816, when he set out with Lord Byron as his travelling 
physician. He had a very successful scholastic career 
previous to this,as he had already obtained his degree of 
M.D., and at the time of his travels with Byron was only 
twenty years of age. The diary was begun largely because 
of an offer of £500 made by John Murray to young Polidori 
for an account of his travels with Byron. 

Most readers will remember Polidori in connection with 
“ Frankenstein,” in the introduction of which book his name 
is mentioned. He was present at the reading of the French 
book of ghost stories which prompted the writing of Mrs. 
Shelley’s terrible tale. It is well known that Shelley and 
Byron also began to write hideous stories under the same 
impulse; but it is not so well known that Polidori also joined 
in and brought his task to a successful conclusion. The book 
was afterwards published with the title of “The Vampyre.” 

The diary itself is written in the usual hasty style of such 


informal documents, but it displays here and there evidences’ © 


of literary power. The sidelights on Byron, Shelley, and 
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other notable people of that day are not of first-rate import- 
ance, and they owe very much to the careful annotations of 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti. They do not make any remarkable 
addition to our knowledge of the two great poets, though 
they cannot fail to be of interest to students of that period 
and of literature generally. The diary will also be useful to 
that increasing class which studies literary geography and 
makes literary pilgrimages, for it will help such to identify 
more exactly many of the places mentioned in “Childe 
Harold.” 





The Kent Coast. By Artuur D. Lewis. Illustrated. 


The South Wales Coast. By Ernest Ruys. Illustrated. 
County Coast Series. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net each.) 


Very far removed from the ordinary guide-book are these 
handsome volumes on the coastline of England; they are 
to a great extent literary, pleasantly discursive and remini- 
scent, and full of information, expressed in not too dry a 
manner. Mr. Lewis, for instance, treating of the Kentish 
coast, devotes a page to the beauty of the lower reaches of 
the Thames, and has eyes for the nondescript “‘men who 
are always to be found looking over a bridge, or where 
streets are being repaired or wedges driven in.” He tells of 
Birchington, with its memories of Rossetti, Rochester and 
the Dickens country, Folkestone and the manner in which 
Mr. H. G. Wells has brought that district before the world 
in his novels. His style, however, suffers serious lapses. 
Here is an awkward sentence, for example: “ Wells, so far 
as I know, is the novelist who invented the novel in which 
there are characters who have views on everything, and all 
put into the book.” There are many similar slips from 
literary grace in this volume, and on page 70 begins a 
sentence of 224 words in length, burdened with suspensions 
and parentheses. Mr. Lewis is also much too fond of using 
the phrases “ I feel,” “I confess,” “I admit,” “I like,” and 
soon. Still, despite these drawbacks, the general impres- 
sion is good, and a chapter which we must mention on 
account of its special excellence is that which deals with 
“ The Downs and Goodwin Sands.” The story of the recent 
loss of the famous sailing-ship Preussen is well told. 


It scarcely needs to be said that Mr. Ernest Rhys is 
certain to write attractively and well. His contribution to 
the “Coast” series is a model of what such books should 
be—informative without being “dry,” and relieved here and 
there by twinkles of humour. The account of Cardiff 
Castle forms almost an essay in itself, and the amusing 
explorations of Swansea Castle—which appears to have been 
nearly swallowed up by the Post Office—are an earnest of 
the thoroughness with which he has fulfilled his task. The 
chapter on Lundy Island is written in the true spirit of 
adventure, and makes the reader long to explore its sea- 
caves and narrow creeks. ‘ We reached Lundy,” writes 
Mr. Rhys, “as I have told, in a hot sun; we left its pirate 
cove in a cold rain, to the first mutterings of a nasty wind in 
the Lametor crags. We had not sailed above three or four 
furlongs before Marisco’s Isle had disappeared ; and we got 
back home that evening, and saw the gas-lamps lit in the 
street, with a sense of having been in a place just a little 
over the world’s rim.” 


Past Carmarthen, Tenby, Pembroke, and Milford, to 
Cardigan and Aberystwyth, the author takes us in a delightful 
wayfaring, and we should like to quote many a passage for 
the entertainment of our readers. In both of these volumes 
the illustrations assist the text—those of the Welsh coast 
being especially good; and the pleasures of a holiday in 
either district would be enhanced by the presence of so 
much “ learning lightly told.” 





The Charm of Oopenhagen. By Ernest C. Hargrove. 
Illustrated. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


THERE are two kinds of travel-book that seem to us to serve 
a useful purpose. There are guide-books of the Baedeker 
order that help us to travel in the flesh, and there are books 
like “The Path to Rome” and “ The Inland Voyage ”’ that 
help us to travel in the spirit. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the 
anthology king, has succeeded in writing books of travel 
that happily combine the merits of both these classes. His 
“ Wanderer in Holland” can be read with equal pleasure 
and advantage by a London fireside or in the moisty airs of 
Holland itself. It is at once practical and literary, com- 
pendious and agreeably discursive. We have always con- 
sidered it the model of what a guide-book should be. 

And now the same publishers have given us ina similar 
form what is, we are convinced, one of the very worst guide- 
books that has ever been printed. From the split infinitive 
with which the Preface begins to the last dreadful sentence— 
“Like Wordsworth’s simile, I feel a flower can suggest 
thoughts too deep for words "—which brings the volume to 
a welcome conclusion, the book is written in slipshod English, 
wherein numerous faults of grammar, a system of punctua- 
tion that defies all laws, and a careless and incoherent style 
have conspired together to give platitudes an efficient disguise 
and have failed. Without being in any way a practical 
guide to Denmark or Copenhagen, the book is none the less 
quite worthless as a register of the author’s impressions of 
her visit to that country. It is full of conventional art 
criticism, characterless literary appreciation, insignificant 
interviews with people of no importance, and unimaginative 
descriptions of scenery. It is as trivial as it is tedious, and 
it would be difficult to derive the materials for one tolerable 
article on Copenhagen from the whole volume. 

We do not wish to be severe, but there is a literary 
standard beneath which even a guide-book should not fall, 
and the volume under notice professes to be more than that. 
It contains 314 pages of printed paper, it weighs something 
under a pound, and it has the shape and general appearance 
of a book. Ina sterner age we should not have thought it 
necessary to make any other comment. 


The Mystic Bride. By Mrs. Avprey Ricwarpson. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THERE is nothing new ia this biography of St. Catherine of 
Siena, except the writer’s treatment of the subject and her own 
comments, neither of which strike us as particularly happy. 
There is a sort of present-day craze for tearing open the very 
souls of famous people, their innermost life and thoughts, 
in order to discover some psychological germs, so to speak, 
which may account for their ordinary (or extraordinary) 
actions. But the conclusion may be tame. As when Mrs. 
Richardson informs us that— 


Catherine was woman in essence and in expression because 
to do what she had to do, and what she elected to do, she 
had to contend against the special physical weaknesses of her 
sex and the peculiar complaints from which she as an 
individual suffered. 


This is a sufficiently commonplace diagnosis. Mrs. Richard- 
son has plenty to say, in fact too much, on the Psychopathia 
Seaualis of Catherine’s life. But this rending of the veil is 
also popular in some quarters. The discussion as to whether 
St. Catherine was Catholic or Protestant in sentiment, or 
whether she would have been a Protestant in fact had she 
lived a century later, seems merely inept. It is certainly 
humorous to be told that, in natural apprehension of spiritual 
worship, she followed “that prototype of all Protestants 
the woman of Samaria.” We must confess to a liking for 
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the old-fashioned form of biography, where the simple tale 
of life in itself speaks for character, without psychological 
analysis, or irrelevant if not impertinent discussions. 








FICTION 
A NOTABLE STORY 


Queed. By Henry Sypnor Harrison. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


Tus history of Dr. Queed, puny, immersed in self, careless 
of the comfort or discomfort of others, and of the gradual 
development of his muscles and his mind, is one which we 
are unfeignedly glad to have read. Mr. Harrison’s name is 
new to us as that of a novelist, but he has found here an 
excellent variation upon the conventional plot, and, marvel- 
lous to relate, he has succeeded in interesting us to an 
annoying extent in the personality of a young man apart 
from his relations with women. To an annoying extent, we 
observe, since the book is too long to read at one sitting, and 
to relinquish it was distinctly difficult. 

Dr. Queed, engaged perpetually with his great, epoch- 
making work on social evolution, living by schedule, parcel- 
ling out his hours meticulously so that no minute should be 
lost, oblivious to everything and everybody else, is a pathetic 
figure. He is also ironic—for the student of sociology was 
the most unsocial person imaginable; he even displayed a 
card bearing the word “ Silence,” in order that irresponsible 
persons unaware of the important nature of his labours 
should not interrupt him with questions or frivolous chatter. 
It was little Fifi, the landlady’s delicate daughter, in tears 
over her algebra, who plucked first with her weak fingers at 
the armour which so soon was to be rendered useless by other 
and stronger hands. “ You are crying,” said Mr. Queed. 
“What is the matter ?” — 


“Oh, nothing,” she said, winking back the tears and trying 
to smile, apologetically—*“ just silly reasons. I—lI've spent 
an hour and ten minutes on a problem here, and it won’t 
come right.. I’m—sorry I disturbed you.” 

There was a brief silence. Mr. Queed cleared his throat. 

“You cannot solve your problem ? ” 

“T haven't yet,” she sniffed bravely, “ but of course I will 
soon. Oh, I understand it very well. ag 

She kept her eyes stoutly fixed upon her book, which 
indicated that not for worlds would she interrupt him 
further. Nevertheless she felt his large spectacles upon her. 
And presently he astonished her by saying, resignedly— 
doubtless he had decided that thus could the virginal calm 
be most surely and swiftly restored :— 

“ Bring me your book. I will solve your problem.” 

“Oh!” said Fifi, choking down a cough. 

“Indicate the problem,” said Mr. Queed. 


Whereupon we have the equation stated, and solved ; and 
then Mr. Queed avoided Fifi’s smile—‘he obviously 
deliberated : ”’— 


“Tf you have any more of these terrible difficulties,” he 
said, slowly, “it isn’t necessary for you to sit there all 
evening and cry over them. You may ask me to show 


you. 


A truly delightful and delicately-painted little scene is this, 
and it gives the picture perfectly. Thenceforth the doors of 
human intercourse gradually swung open on the absorbed 
Queed, much to his discomfiture at first :— 


With a leaden heart, and the hands of lamentation, 
he took the schedule to pieces, and laboriously fitted it 
together again with a fire-new item in its midst. The item 
was Human Intercourse, and to it he allotted the sum of 
thirty minutes per diem. 





To follow his fortunes in the space at our disposal is quite 
impossible. Mr. Harrison has the style at times of Mr. 
William de Morgan; he rambles excellently, bringing into 
his net all sorts of quaint subsidiary characters, a host of 
them, every one interesting. We could tell of Charles 
Gardiner West, the serene egotist, and his mancuvres for 
position, power, and the love of “Sharlee” Weyland—the 
girl who “ talks straight” to Mr. Queed, and tells him some 
home-truths which stick ; we could trace the slow attraction 
she feels in the person of the quaint doctor, and its temporary 
eclipse by reason of West’s misbehaviour. We could make 
a fascinating column out of Mr. Queed’s adventures in the 
assistant-editorial chair of the Post. But the author has 
done all this in his book in a masterly fashion—masterly, 
yet not faultless. It would be possible to pin a grumble to 
every few pages, but since the story has given us such keen 
pleasure by its sincerity and “grip,” we will not pick 
insignificant holes in a really fine work. Enough to say 
that ““Queed” is a novel in a thousand, distinguished by 
clear. thought, excellent characterisation, and a remarkably 
effective fand of humour, which never once drops into weak 
jokes or impertinent observations made for the sake of being 
“funny.” Mr. Harrison is to be heartily congratulated— 
and so are his readers. 


Ordeal by Marriage. 
Evenden. 6s.) 


By Conway Vere. (Murray and 


THE story related by Conway Vere is a striking one, written 
with great sincerity and strong religious feeling. In the 
person cf young Dick Beaufort it revives in these ruthless 
days of the survival of the fittest the utopian chivalry of the 
legendary Arthur and his Knights. Most of the characters 
in the book are Roman Catholics, and of the girl of his heart 
Dick tells his Father Confessor :— 


“T love her more than anything in the world; there is no 
doubt in my heart as to that; but, all the same, I shall not 
ask her to marry me. I am too young, too ignorant, 
too utterly untried—in a word, I am unproved, and therefore 
quite unworthy of a woman. I thought to give 
myself a ten years’ probation,” said Dick, seriously. ‘‘ That 
will be none too long. Here I am now at the very beginning 
of life . . . Ten years hence. I shall even 
then, it seems to me, be only possibly fit to ask for a 
woman's love.” 


Nevertheless in a very short time this extravagantly 
chivalrous youth, “to right a woman’s wrong,” deliberately 
contracts a loveless marriage with another damsel—his elder 
brother's discarded “ light o’ love.” This sinful union—for 
we cannot regard it in any other light—is the ordeal, and it 
appears quite natural to the author, who makes the parents 
and even the temporarily discarded Alys, who was only to 
be won after “‘a ten years’ probation,” view it with approval 
instead of the disgust which, we venture to think, most 
people would feel on being confronted with such a situation. 
Yet, as we have said, the story is a striking one, and in the 
end Dick the paragon meets with his reward for the ordeal 
he has gone through, when Alys tells him, “I think it is the 
most beautiful thing I have ever heard. . . .” 


He opened his arms, and, as he gathered her to his 
breast, and ‘she yielded herself in ecstasy, a golden cloud 
descended, and hid them from the world’s sight. And the 
gates of the earthly paradise stood open wide before them, 
and they entered and were content. 


And so Dick won his Rachel, to say the least in a very 
Quixotic manner which we do not recommend other young 
men to follow. 
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A String of Beads. By Jirme Horucx. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.) 


Tue incidents related under the title of “A String of 
Beads” represent the memories of one Patricia, who com- 
pares the various happenings in her life with beads placed 
ona string. Some of the beads are very small indeed—in 
fact, one wonders how they found a place on the string at 
all. The story deals mainly with a motor tour through 
France, during which Patricia meets her “fate” in the 
person of M. Serrano, an immaculate young man who 
“unconsciously made an art of existence” and “never 
sounded a wrong note or took a false step,” although, 
according to his own showing, he was not leading a par- 
ticularly blameless life up to the time the reader is 
introduced to him. Patricia is chaperoned by a very 
charming young matron whose husband—strange as it 
may appear in the pages of modern fiction—is still in love 
with his own wife. David, another estimable person, 
proves himself to be so staunch a friend to our heroine 
that she is certain that they must have known one another in 
a previous state of existence. Really these reincarnations 
appear to be getting rather toofrequent. Surely our present 
life, with perhaps an occasional hope or qualm about the 
next, is enough for the majority of mankind to worry about, 
without having to think backwards, as it were, as to whether 
persons now living held communication with each other in 
previous ages. Weshould also like to inquire how Patricia's 
parents, who spent a great part of their time in India, 
managed, even when their daughter was a child, to take her 
“backwards and forwards with them when they went.” 
But we must not be too critical with the lady who has tried 
to amuse and interest us by giving a glimpse into the history 
of her own life story, and at any rate the illustrations by 
Olive Snell are excellent. 


Twenty-four Hours. By L. T. Meave, (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 


“Twenty-Four Hours,” described on the title-page as “a 
novel of to-day,” is a somewhat tedious story related by 
the heroine in the first person, which does not tend to make 
it more attractive. It opens in May, 1899, and many periods 
of twenty-four hours are covered in the course of its 300 
pages, but just how many it is difficult to tell. Judging by 
internal evidence, we should say that the lady who writes 
under the nom-de-plume of L. T. Meade produced this 
effusion some years ago. For Dunstan Rashleigh, the 
heroine’s scoundrelly brother, whose “work on the Stock 
Exchange consisted in carrying great sums of money from 
one bank to another,” and who helped himself “from one of 
the bags,” talks of seeing “the inside of a gaol—Holloway 
Prison to begin with,” which to-day, as we all know, is 
sacred to militant suffragettes and other obstreperous and 
erring females. Our authoress appears to have a curious 
notion as to what constitutes bigamy, if she really believes 
that a young unmarried lady can be guilty of that crime, as 
she makes one of her characters state on page 141. We 
think that L. T. Meade, who is certainly no novice at the 
game, might have turned out something better than this, 
though we hasten to add it is no worse than most of the 
present-day fiction, the quality of which is sadly deteriorat- 
ing through over and too rapid production. 


The Clatter of the Clogs. By Artuur Appin. (F. V. 
White and Co. 6s.) 


As the title implies, the scene of this story is laid in Lan- 
cashire. It contains plenty of the excitement with which 
Mr. Applin has made his readers familiar, such as a strike, 


the closing down of several cotton mills, a fire, and a riotous 
election. The interest of the story is well sustained 
throughout, and there is not a dull page in the book. The 
characters, too, are all well drawn, and by no means of the 
usual stereotyped kind. Those who like good, wholesome 
fiction should hasten to make the acquaintance of Jack 
Cottrell, the hero; Mary Dauncey, the heroine; Mrs. 
Mumphy, the landlady; Pugilistic Peter, the little parson ; 
Lady Melonie Manners, who marries him; Bill the Bully ; 
and the rest of Mr. Applin’s lively personages. They will 
not regret doing so. 








THE THEATRE 


“SALLY BISHOP” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 
THEATRE 


Mr. Tempte THurston has made a great mistake. Believing 
himself to be without the instinct for the theatre, he 
called in, it is obvious, some one who has had so much to 
do with the Stage as to be steeped hopelessly in all its falsi- 
ties, artificiality, insincerity, sentimentality—some one 
(surely he must be an actor?) who believes that English 
playgoers are people who leave their intelligence in the 
cloakroom with their overcoats—a fashionable belief which 
is shared by all actors and nearly all managers, almost to 
the annihilation of the London stage. If Mr. Tharston, 
unversed as he may be in the tricks of the dramatist, had 
been true to himself, and had placed his story on the stage 
as fearlessly and truthfully as he wrote it in his novel, his 
play, although unwisely produced at the fag end of the season, 
would have been treated with respect and even admiration, 
and would have had a reasonable chance of developing into 
financial success. As it is, it has very little chance indeed, 
because it is one of the worst and most distressing examples 
of theatrical hedging thai we have ever seen. As such it is 
a piece which not only annoys the critics, but which makes 
it very plain to playgoers that they have been regarded as 
West African niggers or citizens of the United States of 
America. 

Consider the thing. It is deeply interesting as a damning 
proof of the complacent wrong-headedness and puppet- 
mindedness of theatre people. Here was an everyday 
story, very human, very natural, in which a man called 
Traill, a youngish man, a bachelor, is first of all attracted by 
a pretty face in the street, and finally so stirred to passion 
by the young, delicious girl whom he has followed, that he 
goes to her lodgings, schemes for weeks to discover what are 
her views as to conventional morality, and at last blurts out 
that he loves and needs her. She is a typist, and is there- 
fore one of the great and increasing army of young women 
who are brought face to face at an early age with rough 
truths. Traill imagines and hopes that Sally Bishop has no 
illusions, but she knows, without his being obliged to be put 
to the inconvenience of plain speaking, precisely what he 
means by devoting valuable time to her entertainment. He 
is amazed and even shocked to find that when he takes her 
in his arms and kisses her willing lips, and speaks of love 
passionately she talks of marriage. Marriage! the thing 
was never in his mind. He has his way to make—he is what 
Mr. H. G. Wells calls a careerist, and although he spouts the 
futile stock phrases as to the conventions, is obliged, as a 
professional man and a county man, to be as conventional 
and as respectable as it is possible, by the mercy of Provi- 
dence, for any such man to be. So he goes away from the 
girl, tears her out of his heart, or at any rate removes her 
from his thoughts. He does not pretend even to himself that 





he loves her. He knows well enough that he is merely in love 
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with her, which is an altogether different state of mind. He 
goes on with his work. He is a normal person enough, 
bred in too conventional a school to indulge in heroics and 
theatricality ; for all that, of course, her pretty face and 
young, round figure come into his imagination at odd 
moments to nurse his desire and rewaken his passion. Then 
a day comes when the girl, lonely and lovesick, flutters, 
mothlike, into the flame which she knows will burn her. 
She loves and is human, and when these two meet again, 
they trifle with the position, skirt about it like children 
for a time, make no real fight, and succumb gladly. But 
this man Traill does more than spout the egregious shib- 
boleths as to conventional living. He actually lives up to 
them. He plants the pretty, happy, clinging, rather too 
feminine Sally in his rooms in Savile-row, and calls her Miss 
Bishop with a sort of self-conscious bravado even to his 
manservant. No hedging for him. No “ Mrs. Traill” for 
him. It is his life. He will do precisely what he likes with 
it. 

But, of course, his sister, whose only god is convention, 
and who is willing and anxious to sacrifice all the joy of life 
on the altar of respectability, attacks this, to her, immoral 
home with all the strength and cunning and unsportsman- 
ship of a genuinely good woman. This is human and right 
enough. It is only a matter of point of view. And the 
end of it is that Traill becomes restless, wonders, now that 
passion is dying, if he has not made a pretty considerable 
ass of himself. The girl is—who denies it ?—awfully 
sweet, lovable, kissable, clinging, and all that. But, 
good heavens! she will play the piano in a hopelessly 
English way when he wants to work. Her clothes have just 
a suspicion of musical comedy; her stockings are a little too 
pink. She rattles with bangles and cheap stone things. 
The horrid word “ suburban” hits him, angers him, shames 
him, makes him detest himself for a selfish, cynical brute— 
and kinder—what a word !—than ever. She does some per- 
fectly natural, common thing—it does not matter what— 
and he seizes it, magnifies it, and uses it with a righteous 
indignation that he knows to be hypocrisy to break the chain 
that binds them. Ordinary things happen; he becomes engaged 
to be married to a “nice gel,” he settles so much a year on 
Sally, does very well without her, and when the charm of the 
episode comes back to his mind, and Sally’s problem refuses 
to be dismissed at once, he shrugs his shoulders, and hides 
behind “system” and “Nature,” and those other things 
which the Censor does his best to blue-pencil, the London 
County Council to eradicate, and the cowardice of parents to 
encourage. Poor little stupid Sally has, in her wonder-year, 
her long and blissful holiday, stuffed her golden head with 
sentimental novels and plays, and so of course she now 
walks through a mimic life, not as a human being who must 
be brave and sensible, but as a character, a wounded heroine, 
a woman branded, and so forth. Marvellous! No longer 
having to earn her living, she goes away into the 
country, and a good enough person falls in love with 
her, and asks her to be his wife. Very likely she 
would have been mightily happy with him and useful 
in the village, and a good little mother; but, heroic at 
all costs, she tells him about Savile Row and all that, and 
returns to her room in Traill’s house to pack up her 
things. With the cunning of the simple, she has sent a note 
to Traill asking him to see her. He conceives that she has 
a wonderful plan for bringing him back to her feet. Very 
foolishly, and very kindly and ordinarily, Traill turns up, 
and is profoundly shocked -how good that is—when she 
asks him to give her a child for her loneliness. He is the 
pink of convention now that passion is dead. His refusal, 
pedantically worded, hurts the girl horribly, and her vanity, 
her sentimentality, her false, romantic ideas leave nothing 
for her todo but commit suicide. This she does, by gas- 





fumes, and is found by her faithful little friend Janet and 
her faithless lover lying twistedly on her bed. 

This, or something very like it, was Mr. Thurston’s 
story as he told it. This is the story he, without doubt, 
putinto his play. Then came the theatrical, very theatrical, 
expert, or experts, and then began the appalling process of 


‘making it “ sympathetic,” as it is ignorantly called. ‘“ You 


cannot expect an audience tolikeaherowho . . .” “You 
cannot expect the box-office to do any good with an ending 
which, . . .” and so on. Mr. Thurston listened to the 
dogmatic advice of his theatrical enemies until he began to 
think that there must be something in what they forced 
down his throat. Very likely he told himself that, after all, 
they knew and he did not. At any rate, he agreed with 
them finally in their assertion that playgoers will not 
stand the truth, will have falsity, and he set to work to 
cover his good, plain, honest building with a horrid stucco 
until eventually it looked like a specimen garden-city house 
at the White City. He made Traill’s sister a most obnoxious, 
ill-bred, impossible fool. He dragged in much silly talk 
about a mortgage in order to give him a “sympathetic” 
reason for throwing over Sally. He put in a futile and 
egregious letter from his friend in the last Act in which he 
read that the girl to whom he was engaged was not as good 
as she ought to be, and worst of all, driven to it by his 
experts who know nothing except the wrong thing, he made 
Traill rush into Sally’s room long before the gas-fumes 
could have. had any effect, and carry her out, so that he 
might kneel by her side and say, “Oh, my dear!” waen she 
opened her eyes. It fact, very weakly and foolishly, Mr. 
Thurston took advice when he should have turned his back 
resolutely upon every theatrical person who ventured near 
him. How dearly he has paid for it! 

As a sentimental play “Sally Bishop” might have come 
out better if it had been cast well, produced efficiently, and 
put on with some semblance of West-end requirements. 
So far as the leading parts are concerned it could not have 
been cast worse. Mr. Dennis Eadie, who has made a corner 
in bloodless men, played Traill as though he was bored to 
death. He looked like a man who takes unpleasant medicine 
unwillingly. Miss Daisy Markham, who looked quite 
charming, had been made to play Sally as though she were 
the heroine of a musical comedy instead of a very human 
creature. Miss Doris Lytten or Miss Dorothy Minto would 
have shaken the play into a semblance of life if, of course, 
they had refused to be taught by the producer and Mr. 
Thurston's theatrical, very theatrical, friends. The 
characters which had not been tampered with, but were 
left as Mr. Thurston painted them, lived and breathed in 
the gifted hands of Miss Thomas and Mr. Baskcomb. It is 
very evident, however, that Mr. Thurston, when he has 
recovered his courage and discovered the danger of theatrical 
advice, will do big things for the stage. His dialogue is 
good, his characterisation excellent. All he has to learn is 


to be untheatrical. “Sally Bishop ” may be, after all, a fine 
lesson. 








SPELLING REFORM 


THE main argument for reform in English spelling can 
scarcely be contested. A letter is a symbol representing a 
certain sound, and the first essential of a symbol is that it 
should have a ‘determinate value ; for if its signification is 
variable, it is not a symbol, but a mere arbitrary mark. The 
only function of a letter is to represent a certain sound, and 
its only merit consists in the accuracy and fidelity with 
which it fulfils this function. Judged by this standard, it 
can scarcely be maintained that our system is perfect or 
incapable of improvement. The greatest confusion prevails 
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in our method of representing all the vowel sounds and 
many of the consonants. There are words in which the 
same sound is assigned to each of the five vowels in turn. 
More often than not single sounds are written as diphthongs 
and diphthongs as single sounds. The vowel sound which in 
most other languages is proper to the letter “i” is in English 
represented in no less than ten different ways. The con- 
sonants are rather less promiscuous in their habits; yet at 
least half of them are associated with two or more different 
letters. The result is that, as no word is composed entirely 
of consonants, it is impossible to predict the spelling of any 
word from its sound alone, or to arrive by any process of 
reasoning at the right method of representing it in writing. 
The spelling of each word must be learned independently 
and retained by an act of mechanical memory. 

How is it that the majority of English people tolerate this 
chaos with perfect equanimity, and receive all proposals of 
reform with indifference or derision? How is it that we 
remain satisfied with a system which condemns our children 
to years of needless and unprofitable labour, and obstructs 
with unnecessary difficulties the path of knowledge, which, 
under the best of circumstances, is so long and arduous ? 
Why is it that men of letters especially are almost 
unanimous in opposing the reforms which have been 
suggested ? 

To the man in the street the cause of spelling reform 
appeals with little force. The inconvenience of the present 
system is more a national than a personal one. Like an 
evenly distributed burden, it presses nowhere with sufficient 
force to cause real discomfort. The greatest sufferers are 
little children learning to read and foreigners studying the 
English language, and these, in the nature of things, are 
incapable of making known their grievances. To the 
ordinary adult the advantages of reform are remote, the 
disadvantages immediate. In this respect the cause of 
spelling reform resembles many other progressive ideas, 
slow to find favour with the majority of our countrymen. 
Bimetallism, the decimalisation of money, the unification of 
weights and measures, the adoption of a single standard of 
musical pitch—all such reforms appeal more to the reason 
than to the emotions, or to private or class interests, and 
towards these the attitude of a democracy is more conserva- 
tive than any other form of government. The best hope of 
their realisation is under the reign of a powerful autocrat, 
anxious to add lustre to his dynasty. The despotism of a 
Cesar or a Napoleon will effect more reforms of this nature 
in a decade than a republic will carry through in a 
century. 

While, then, the attitude of the ordinary man towards 
reform is one of apathy or ridicule, that of the literary 
fraternity is one of active opposition, and with some appear- 
ance of reason. To the literary artist a word is not merely 
a symbol, like a numerical sign: it is a separate entity, 
claiming a history, a lineage, and a host of particular asso- 
ciations, which differentiate it from other words symbolising 
the same thing; and it is with the associations of a word, 
almost as much as with the thing signified, that the literary 
artist is concerned. Now the spelling of a word is one of 
the outward signs by which its lineage is shown and by 
which it is connected in our minds with words of kindred 
meaning in our own and other languages, and the proposal 
to sweep away all these links with the past is scouted by 
the artist as an act of vandalism, wholly unjustifiable by 
mere utilitarian considerations. The fault, if there be a 


fault, lies not in our spelling, but in our pronunciation, and 
to give our careless articulation the support and authority 
of the written word is a weak concession to our slovenly 
speech. 

Such is the line of argument which is invariably used to 
defend the existing system, and it may be considered to 





constitute a serious objection to the wholesale adoption of a 
purely phonetic system. It is, however, quite inadequate 
to defend the existing system as it stands ; in fact, it will be 
found to tell more forcibly against it than in its favour. 
Many of the queer and awkward spellings with which our 
language is encumbered have as little claim to preservation 
on archeological grounds as the famous stone inscription 
found by Mr. Pickwick at Cobham. Many are, indeed, worse, 
for they serve but to obscure the true lineage and affinity of 
the word they represent and suggest another and false 
relationship. For example, our spelling of the word scent 
obscures the connection of the word with sense, sentiment, 
etc., and suggests a connection with ascent and descent. In 
the same way our spelling of the word whole serves only to 
dissociate it in our minds from the cognate words heal and 
hale. Consider carefully the process by which we have 
arrived at our present method of spelling the word scent. 
We have taken the istin descendo, mispronounced it dissend, 
then assimilated the spelling of another and wholly unrelated 
word to our sloppy mispronunciation of the former. There 
is something pleasing in the notion of calling the result 
“orthography.” Surely if there is any standard of right 
and wrong, except custom, such spellings need to be righted. 
Strange and fantastic are the origins of some of our 
anomalous spellings. The ch in ache is derived from a 
supposed connection with the Greek word achos; the we in 
tongue from some dim association with the Latin lingua. 

No motive, however, can be suggested for the eccentric 
appearance of such words as sleigh, scythe, ghost, guest, cam- 
paign, sovereign, aud so forth, except a sort of pedantic 
snobbery—an affectation of superior knowledge on the part 
of the better-educated portion of the community, similar to 
the motive which prompted Mr. Bumble to denounce the 
law as a “ hass.” 

It is said that a lady once asked a famous schoolmaster, 
lately deceased, whether he could assure her that only the 
sons of gentlemen were admitted to his school. “ Madam,” 
he replied, “if your son comes to this school, no inquiries 
will be made into his antecedents.” However it may have 
been in the case of this youth, it is certain that the origin of 
many of our spellings will not bear too close a scrutiny ; 
and this being so, it surely cannot reasonably be held an act 
of vandalism to reject them altogether and adopt in their 
place the simple phonetic spelling—which, moreover, has 
every other argument to recommend it. 

Yet, even when the main position of the defence is found 
to be untenable, the path of the reformer is by no means 
clear. On the one hand there are the advocates of a purely 
phonetic system ; on the other are those who argue on the 
westhetic and archeological grounds which we have con- 
sidered above. Nor is it easy to place this scheme on 4 
practical footing; for it means not only altering the spelling 
of almost every word in the language, but also the intro- 
duction of a new and more extensive alphabet. For as soon 
as we attempt to confine each letter to one sound we shall 
find the existing letters quite insufficient to represent the 
sounds in actual use. Even then it may be questioned 
whether any phonetic system could be invented to represent 
the living speech as efficiently as our present system ; for, 
in spite of its inconsistencies, the present method is capable 
of expressing not only the sounds of standard English, but 
also the finest shades and subtleties of local dialect. And, 
lastly, the scheme is, at the present time, quite impracticable, 
because there exists no means of popularising a phonetic 
system except its adoption by living authors, and, among the 
few writers in favour of reform, hardly one could be found 
so quixotic as to endanger the success of his work by acting 
as pioneer to such a movement. 

On the other hand, there are those who prefer to retain 
the existing system but to abolish its most glaring faults 
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and inconsistencies. Here, however, the difficulty is to find 
a standard of right and wrong which does not appear 
wholly arbitrary. It is not a question of curing a few 
diseased members, but of treating a body in which corrup- 
tion has spread so far that there is no whole part left—of 
unravelling a tangle which has been steadily growing worse 
for centuries, until it is impossible to decide where one 
thread ends and another begins. The English language has 
collected its vocabulary from such a multitude of sources 
that there are often half-a-dozen correct ways of represent- 
ing the same sound. Even when it is clear, therefore, that 
the existing spelling of a word is bad, it is by no means a 
simple matter to decide what method would be better. The 
moderate reformer has, therefore, an even more complicated 
problem to solve than the extremist. 


Nevertheless, it would seem that reform must come sooner 
or later. The spelling of a word has no more hope of 
remaining immutable for all time than other human institu- 
tions. They must change or passaway when they are nolonger 
subservient to human needs. If, then, there is to be a 
reform, why leave to another generation the kudos of 
initiating it ? Is there no plan at once feasible and desirable 
at the present time ? 

We venture to suggest that the only plan answering to 
both these conditions is to reject forthwith all anomalous 
spellings which have no archeological foundation and to 
adopt in their place the spellings dictated by true etymology. 
We might reasonably hope that such a proposition would 
find favour among men of letters, who in the end form the 
only tribunal of orthography. That this principle is gene- 
rally recognised as a sound one is proved by the fact that 
the absurd popular spelling of the words sovereign and rhyme 
has already been discarded by poets and stylists in favour of 
the true archaic spelling sovran and rime. The adoption of 
this principle would place the whole question of reform 
upon a different footing, for it would disturb the notion that 
the spelling of our language is irrevocably fixed for all time, 
and diminish the veneration most people feel towards the 
so-called correct spelling of a word. This would pave the 
way for further instalments of reform, and so by slow 
degrees, a silent revolution might be effected which would 
give our language a sane and useful orthography in place of 
the grotesque and useless skoliography by which it is now 
disfigured and encumbered. 

J. R. 








A COSMOPOLITAN FOLK-SONG 


Tae world is for ever retelling the legend of the Sibylline 
Leaves. The Goths and Vandals of all ages wreck and 
destroy, and the fragments of their loot are painfully 
gathered up by future generations of men to be stored in 
museums and wrangled over by professors to the end of 
time. On occasion the Vandals may carry out their appointed 
task by Act of Parliament. The Commonwealth Commis- 
sioners, whose duty it was to tear down ecclesiastical 
buildings or, in the truculent language of the day, “to ding 
down the nests,” were duly armed by precise instructions, 
contained in statutes passed with enthusiasm and looked upon 
as proof of the highest political wisdom. Surely our 
descendants will regard in the same light the labours of 
modern Parliaments. The predatory lust prompting men 
to destroy, to seize the property of the weaker side, to ride 
voughshod over the minority has burst out afresh in the 
twentieth century. It is to be charitably assumed that our 
contemporaries upon whom the mania has fallen really 
believe themselves inspired by airs from heaven. In the per- 





spective of history men will realise that our current political 
lunacy is the productof a very different inspiration. The extant 
records of Cromwell’s cathedral-wreckers would be amusing 
had their depredations not robbed us of a large part of our 
national architectural heritage. The Commissioners wrote, 
as we know, exultant reports of their exploits as church- 
breakers. The man who had succeeded in ripping off more 
lead or razing more altars and spires than his rival in the 
same trade demanded and received the commendation of 
his superiors. 


The Folk Song Society has set itself to check the 
inevitable wastage and loss of our national possession of 
songs of the countryside. These sagas are relics of ages of 
unrecorded literary achievement. A ballad sprang up, no 
man knew how, and passed from village to village; the 
wandering minstrel was a veritable troubadour. In Iceland 
to-day he is actually fulfilling the same destiny; the 
Homeric age of vagrant song is there in full operation. 
Probably in no literature is there a more touching and 
beautiful picture than that in the prelude of the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” in which a weary old man is limned as 
wandering amid the uncongenial and scoffing, his precious 
harp carried by an orphaned child. We have the companion 
picture of the noble charity, the peerless womanliness of the 
high-born lady, her eye, quick to sympathy, rekindling the 
fire of a poet’s ecstasy. Scott’s introduction to his poem is 
a national possession :— 


The present scene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants were all forgot : 
Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 

In the full tide of song were lost. 


We have now for the last forty years experienced the some- 
what ambiguous boon of compulsory State education. 
Among the unavoidable losses which it has brought in its 
wake has been the dying down of the folk-song. Each 
generation of modern men looks back with an instinct half- 
pitying on that which went before it. Young England con- 
gratulates itself on its access of superior intelligence. 
After all, youth is rightly the season of enthusiasm and 
callow judgment. One modern accomplishment, however, is 
a growing impatience of that slow burden of fugitive culture 
which finds expression in the country ballad. The laugh of 
a fuddled boor in a village alehouse may kill for ever the 
record of a song which has haunted a country for genera- 
tions. The folk-song is primitive and intimate ; it does not 
stop to pick its phrases. It expresses in terse language 
some crude desire or elemental phase of thought. Doubtless 
many such songs borrowed their root-idea from the miracle- 
play. Ecclesiastical legend reappears from age to age, and 
as by walking through a geological museum the moulding 
of evolution in type becomes patent to the most obtuse, so is 
it with the changes in form of a folk-song. We may see its 
history in the making. 

The song which is the subject of this article evidently 
sprang from a primitive religious stock. The effort to solve 
elemental problems has been twisted into the strand of 
liturgical expression. The song is found here and there 
up and down the country, like some wayside weed, and a 
Hebrew variant of it exists. Probably, in passing from lip 
to lip, the original form and language have been many 
times modified or garbled. Eton College sings the Dorset- 
shire edition, which closely agrees with that now to be 
quoted—i.e., the ballad as sung by Cornish fisher-folk 
Although its roots penetrate the soil of the past, its blossom 
has been a thing of modern service, for Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
when writing the music of “The Yeomen of the Guard,” is 
said to have borrowed the air, “ T have a song to sing, O!” 
from a local rendering of this ballad. Be that as it may, the 
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old ditty is rich in quaint reminders. It is sung in Cornwall 
alternately in solo and chorus, and runs thus :— 


Soro—Come, I will sing you. 
Cuorvs—What will you sing me ? 

I will sing you my one, oh! 
What is your one, oh! 

My one is all alone and ever must remain so. 

Come I will sing you. 
What will you sing me ? 

I will sing you my two, oh! 
What is your two, oh ? 

My two for the lily-white babes, clothed all in green, oh! 


(Introduction repeated with each number.) 


My three is the three great rivals. 

My four is the gospel makers. 

My five is the ferrymen in the boat of them a stranger. 
My six is for the tearful mater. 

My seven are the seven stars in the sky. 

My eight is for the eight reigners. 

My nine is for the nine bright shiners. 

My ten is for the ten commanders. 


It is permissible to surmise that this song was a sort of 
catechism or rehearsal of the elementals, and that it was 
once upon a time chanted in village dame schools in the 
West Country. Its origin would quite likely take us into 
the regions of some form of miracle-play—7.e., that in which 
the priest chanted and the people made response, in the 
manner of a lesson to be rehearsed. The first response 
obviously indicates the One God. The second may be an 
allusion to the Infant Saviour and St. John the Baptist. 
“Lily-white maids” is a variant reading, this phrase being 
primitively applicable to either sex. The Scotch version— 
“the lily and the rose, that shine baith red and green ”—was 
probably annexed from some other song and incorporated. 
The third stanza doubtless stands for the Trinity, and the 
fourth for the Evangelists. The fifth is more obscure, and 
ten different versions of the phrasing exist. It has been 
ingeniously construed by Mr. Andrew Lang as symbolising 
the wounds in Christ’s body, four in the hands and feet and 
one in the side, though the connection between the words 
and the interpretation is difficult to see. The sixth seems 
to render more certain the impression that this fragment is 
of ecclesiastical origin, if Mr. Lang’s guess as to its reference 
to Mater Dolorosa be correct. A number of versions in 
which the words “ bowls,” “ pots,” “ jars,” &c., occur have 
been taken as making it apply to the six water-pots in Cana 
of Galilee. The figure seven probably recalls the seven 
stars in the hand of the mystic figure of the Apocalypse, or 
perhaps stars in glory round the Virgin’s head, or it may be 
the seven stars of Charles’s Wain. The eighth may be taken 
with some certainty as a reference to the archangels, and 
the ninth indicates the interval of nine months intervening 
between the Annunciation and Christmas. The figure ten 
obviously refers to the Ten Commandments. Some of the 
versions add two other stanzas :— 


Eleven for the eleven that went up to Heaven. 
Twelve for the twelve Apostles. 


The former is supposed to refer to the number of the 
Apostles without Judas Iscariot. “Eleven maidens in a 
dance” is the Scotch reading, and “ Belsher'’s horses” that 
of Berkshire. 

A considerable literature has sprung up about this quaint 
folk-song. In “English County Songs,” by Miss Broadwood 
and Mr. Fuller-Maitland, references to published matter 
about it are given in some detail. The Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
publishes a version in his “ Songs of the West,” and another 
is given in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s “ Folk Songs from Somerset,” 
Series LV. 





SOME OLD THEATRES OF PARIS 
THE AMBIGU-COMIQUE —II. 


By Marc Locet 


Arter the Revolution Audinot retired, and thenceforth his 
theatre passed into the hands of many managers, none of 
whom had great success. In 1798 Corsse, a well-known actor 
of the Théatre Montansier, resolved to undertake the 
direction of the Ambigu, and managed to interest a rich 
capitalist in the speculation. Together they made their 
venture, but success was long in coming. After several 
months, however, a melodrama by Aude which enjoyed con- 
siderable vogue contributed to the rehabilitation of the 
theatre. It was called “Madame Angot au Sérail de 
Constantinople.” Such a triumph had never been witnessed 
on a Parisian stage, and at that epoch was altogether 
unprecedented: two hundred consecutive performances did 
not weary the delight and interest of the public. Corsse’s 
success dated from that time, and he successively produced 
other melodramas, whose suggestive titles—“ Le Jugement 
de Salomon,” “La Forét d’Hermannstadt”’—drew all the 
theatre-going Parisians to the Ambigu-Comique, and brought 
into its coffers more than eleven hundred thousand francs in 
fifteen years! It would be natural to suppose that the 
authors of such successful plays would have made fine 
fortunes. Alas! the reverse was the case, and Brazier 
indignantly asks :— 


What do you think the men who contributed so largely 
to the making of good receipts received as royalties? I 
will tell you. A comedy in one Act was bought at that 
time for two hundred francs, paid once for all. And the 
author of a play in three Acts received nine francs per 
representation. 


Present-day dramatic authors would do well to ponder 
over these figures, and to compare them with the relatively 
important sums they actually receive for their plays! 

Audinot’s son assumed the management of the Ambigu- 
Comique on the death of Corsse, which occurred in 1816. 
And, amusing to note, a terrifying play, “ L’Auberge des 
Adrets,” which was expected to score a considerable success 
as a melodrama, did in truth achieve a triumph, though of 
another kind, for the celebrated actor Frédéric Lemaitre, 
transformed—thanks to his inimitable talent—the fearsome 
“mélo” into a delightful comedy. For several years this 
great artist had been winning the unlimited admiration of 
the public, and it was of him that Théophile Gautier 
said :— 

C’est toujours un beau et noble spectacle que de voir ce 
grand acteur, le seul qui chez nous rappelle Garrick, Kemble, 
Macready, et surtout Kean, faire trembler de son vaste 
souffle Shakespearien les fréles portants des coulisses des 
scenes du Boulevard. Frédéric a ce privilége d’étre 
terrible et comique, élégant et trivial, féroce et tendre, de 
pouvoir descendre jusqu’é la farce et monter jusqu’a la 
poésie la plus sublime, comme tous les acteurs complets. 


The success the Ambigu-Comique now enjoyed was too 
great to continue without some serious mishap. After 
having existed for nearly three-quarters of a century, the old 
playhouse of the Boulevard du Temple was destroyed 
by a fire which occurred during the night of July 13th, 
1827, after an evening performance, in the course of the 
rehearsal of a melodrama called “Ia Tabatiére.’ The 
scenery caught alight, and in less than an hour the whole 
theatre was destroyed, whilst a fireman and the porter 
perished in the flames. This event caused a real consterna- 


tion amongst the Parisian population, with whom the 
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Ambigu was a favourite place of amusement. A few daysafter 
the accident the Ministre de ]'Intérieur granted Audinot’s 
widow the privilege, until 1840, of opening another 
playhouse, stipulating, however, that it should be isolated 
on both sides. There happened to be for sale at that 
time the Adtel of M. de Murinais, situated between the Rue 
de Bondy and the Boulevard St. Martin, at the corner of the 
Rue de Lancry—a few steps from where the grand old Porte 
St. Martin, erected in 1674 by Pierre Bullet, in commemo- 
rationof Louis XIV.’s triumphs over the Spanish, Dutch, and 
German armies, still towers grimly and majestically in the 
midst of that populous quarter of Paris. The new proprie- 
tors of the Ambigu-Comique acquired the plot of land, and 
two years after its destruction the Ambigu rose triumphantly 
on the site where it still stands, and opened on June 7th, 
1829, under the patronage of the Duchesse de Berry. Its 
removal from the Boulevard du Temple, where most of 
the theatres of that time were situated, to the Boulevard St. 
Martin seems, however, to have brought ill-luck. Managers 
succeeded each other unceasingly, but tried in vain to restore 
the theatre’s ancient brilliancy. Frédéric Lemaitre was 
himself for a time stage-manager, and the celebrated Mme. 
Dorval was engaged. Referring to her, Théophile Gautier 
observes :— 


Le talent de Mme. Dorval était tout passionné, non qu’elle 
négligedt l'art mais l’art lui venait de l’inspiration. Elle ne 
calculait pas son jeu geste par geste, et ne dessinait pas ses 
entrées et ses sorties avec de la craie sur le plancher. 
Elle se mettait dans la situation du personnage, elle 
l’épousait complétement, elle devenait lui, et agissait comme 
il aurait agi. 

Though possessing those two great stars, the new Ambigu 
knew no success until 1845, when “ Les Mousquetaires,” by 
Alexandre Dumas, achieved a real triumph which had no 
rival until 1856, when Paul Meurice wrote specially for 
that theatre “ Fanfan la Tulipe,” in which the leading part 
was created by Mélingue—by the impetuous, ardent, and 
brilliant Mélingue, who was a real artist in more ways than 
one. It is said that in another of M. Paul Meurice’s 
dramas, entitled “ Benvenuto Cellini,” Mélingue actually 
modelled each night on the stage a statuette of Hebe, a 
feat which provoked popular enthusiasm, It was also at the 
Ambigu-Comique that M. Jules Claretie—now the eminent 
administrator of the Comédie Frangaise—made his début as 
a dramatist with the enthralling “ Famille des Gueux,” 
which he wrote in collaboration with an Italian author. 


Like many of the theatres of the capital, the Ambigu- 
Comique kept its doors open during the Siege of Paris, and 
each night a play, well adapted to the circumstances of the 
moment, “Le Forgeron de Chiteaudun,” was presented ; 
in one act a cuirassier came forward and related in 
eloquent accents, punctuated by forceful gestures, the 
famous charge of Reichshofen ; and in the entr’actesacollection 
in aid of the wounded was made by cantiniéres, who passed 
in the midst of the audience holding Prussian helmets, into 
which the offerings were dropped. Until 1879 the Ambigu- 
Comique seems to have suffered from another slack time, but 
at that date its old walls re-echoed once more with the sounds 
of tempestuous applause and excited discussions. This was 
when Zola’s ‘ Assommoir ” was first produced, in which the 
part of Coupeau the drunkard was created by Gil Naza; in 
later years Lucien Guitry was to make a sensational personi- 
fication of that same réle. In 1883 Réjane appeared at the 
Ambigu in Richepin’s “La Glu,” and the delightful actress 
obtained therein a very justified success. Between 1883 and 
1896 the Ambigu had two great triumphs in totally different 
styles: one was “ Les Gaietés de l’Escadron,” by Courteline, 
one of the gayest and most amusing plays ever produced, 
the other was “ Les Deux Gosses,” by Pierre Decourcelle, a 





typical melodrama of the most thrilling type, which ran 
for 751 nights. Leading parts were taken by such remark- 
able actors as Gémier—now director of the Théadtre Antoine, 
where some of the most curious artistic efforts are made 
during the winter season—Arquilliére, now engaged at the 
Vaudeville, and Marthe Mellot, whose exquisite voice was in 
Edmond Rostand’s “Chantecler” the soul of the invisible 
nightingale. 

Of late years the Ambigu-Comique has remained faithful 
to its old traditions ; the house has in no way been modified 
since 1827, and the very audience seems to be the same— 
gay, childish, emotional, quickly irritated, prompt to hiss, 
ready to applaud, delighting in sinister plots, and weeping 
willingly at the tribulations of the pale, resigned heroine. 
Indeed it is perhaps on a popular night of a successful play 
at the Ambigu-Comique that one may best study the salient 
characteristics of the Parisian population. Listening to the 
ejaculations and the jokes which the occupants of the cheaper 
seats hurl at the actors one will form an idea of the nature 
of that exceedingly complex and amusing being the Parisian 
gavroche. As a specimen of the wit of the gavroche the follow- 
ing anecdote is characteristic :—At the fall of the curtain on 
the first night of a play in which the entr’actes had been parti- 
cularly long, one of the actors, according to the usual custom, 
came forward and announced, “Ladies and gentlemen, the 
play you have just heard is by M. X .’ Immediately 
from the gallery came the shrill interrogation: “Eh ben! Et 
par qui que sont les ‘entraques’?” (“Isay! And who are 
the interludes by ?”’) 











FOREIGN REVIEWS 


“Die Devurscue Runoscnau ” 


Tue July number celebrates the eightieth birthday of Herr 
Julius Rodenberg, the founder and editor of the review, 
which is itself in its thirty-seventh year. A reproduction 
of the medal presented to mark the occasion to the distin- 
guished writer by his publisher, Dr. Paetel, and other 
admirers, serves as frontispiece to the number. The history 
of the review and its editor is to be found in the Literarisches 
Echo for June 15th. 

Freiherr von Heyking contributes a very interesting 
article on Mexico and its history. The early days, the 
oppressions and bitternesses are well described. The period 
of the revolutions is attributed to the wealth of the Church ; 
the two parties were the leeches and the robbers, and the 
writer satirically comments on the coincidence that the end of 
Church property and the end of internal troubles came at 
about the same time. The luckless attempt of Archduke Maxi- 
milian is narrated at some length. A very curious observa- 
tion of Bismarck’s is recorded on the danger of German 
colonists in Mexico, and the advisability of intervention. 
* After all,” said the Chancellor, ‘‘ Germans who for their 
business ends go and settle in such out-of-the-way wilder- 
nesses ought to see for themselves that they are courting a 
certain amount of risk.” Freiherr von Heyking has legiti- 
mate comments to make. The rule of President Diaz, 
praised for some points, is pretty severely criticised as a 
whole. Fresh revolutions is the forecast for the future. 
Herr Kérte has an excellent article on Callimachus of 
Cyrene, whom he calls a “ Greek romantic,” justifying the 
term ingenidusly, An essay with the Goethesque title 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit ” follows, in which a few new 
answers to Pilate’s great question are suggested. One of the 
starting-points of the essay is a side-light thrown on Goethe's 
character by a contemporary, Soret. Goethe had fits of 
tyrannical bad humour, it seems, of which Eckermann 
breathes not a word, and the author of the article (“T”’) raises 
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the question whether Eckermann has in this matter dealt 
fairly with the world. Herr Dickhuth continues his com- 
parison of Napoleon and Frederick the Great, Dr. von der 
Leyden has an article on the inception of German railways, 
and there are some new documents on the relations of Goethe 
and Kotzebue. Altogether a very good number. 


“La Granpe Revver” 


The number for June 25th contains an interesting analysis 
of an eleventh-century Mystery of St. Sebastian. The 
writer of the article, M. Gustave Cohen, takes the oppor- 
tunity to judge M. d’Annunzio’s recent work by the standard 
of a classical mystery, and he concludes, without unnecessary 
indignation, that the modern attempt entirely lacks the 
medieval atmosphere; M. d’Annunzio “a trahi le genre 
‘ en Vembellissant.” M. Francis Delaisi has a 
peculiarly illuminating summary of the conditions in 
Morocco. M. Marius Richard states in a concise and 
straightforward fashion the arguments against State owner- 
ship of the French mines. M. Roger Lévy uses new 
documents to give a more or less consecutive, if summary, 
Life of Talleyrand ; the early years of the diplomatist abound 
in lacunx, of which some are here filled up, others merely 
indicated. M. Yves Scantrel has a delightfully scathing 
article on Ingres, who is still to the fore in the French 
reviews. M. Charles Ferrand begins a series of attacks on 
the existing naval administration of France. He deplores 
some of the effects of the spirit of ¢galité on the fleet, and 
he considers the present over-centralisation of business the 
great bar to progress. He has a good axiom on the subject 
of false economy—“ The more costly the material the more 
should we spend to assure its effective use.” 


The first July number is of more than ordinary interest. 
M. Ferrand continues his articles, as does M. Louis Laloy, 
whose subject is opium and morphine; he is almost an 
apologist of the former drug. A symposium on the influence 
of barrack-life leaves a most dreary impression ; optimists 
on this subject are rare. M. Charles Chassé’s article—“ Les 
Styles Professionnels ”’—is full of delightful wit and observa- 
tion; we particularly like the section on “Les Styles 
Pédagogiques,” and the academical habit of “thinking in 
inverted commas.” M. Robert d’Humiéres is good on 
twentieth-century Socialism, taking for his text a book of 
M. Edmond Kelly. The Socialism here expounded is new 
and refreshing, with suggestions of “ Strength and Beauty 
met together.” M.Scantrel is again amusing, with a battery 
of epigrams on culture versus civilisation. M. Charles 
Humbert deals with Indo-China, its history since M. 
Doumer’s day, and its future. Two French books on 
England are criticised—‘ Silhouettes Anglaises,” by M. 
Puaux and M. Bardoux’ book on our last three Sovereigns. 


“Le MercuRE DE FRANCE” 


{t is impossible to do more than indicate roughly the 
contents of the two voluminous July numbers of this 
excellent periodical, whose aim is to occupy a peculiar 
position among French reviews—by throwing open its doors 
to every opinion and by devoting special attention to 
foreign literature. Its opinions are generally expressed 
strongly; thus, M. Georges Batault is unsparing in his 
criticism of the Richepin manifesto (he distinguishes, by the 
way, between Latin and the Humanities), and M. Emile 
Henriot, in an admirable article on Gautier, says that his 
hero was the poet of the nineteenth century. Another good 
and sympathetic article in the July lst number is on the 
ideas of William Morris, by M. Georges Vidalenc. For 
July 16th M. A-M. Gossez has written an excellent study of 
Flaubert’s methods—“ Homais et Bovary, hommes _poli- 
tiques.” M. Paterne Berrichon describes the relations of 
Verlaine and Arthur Rimbaud, and discusses the claims o, 





the latter to a separate pinnacle of fame. Dr. Paul Voivenel’s 
article on disease and literature is interesting in itself and 
contains some beautiful mad-house poetry. 


“La Revoe” 


In the number for July 1st Madame Marguerite Prévost 
marshals, under the title “ Punir ou Guérir,” an array of 
respectable opinion on the proper method of dealing with 
criminals; for the most part she gleans little but pious 
wishes for the success of her educative campaign in the 
prisons. M. Vandervelde, Belgian Socialist Deputy, has a 
good contribution to that baffling problem—the accurate 
definition of Socialism; he wishes to see the distinction 
recognised between the State as governor and the State as 
administrator. M. Faguet, always readable, has an article 
on Eugéne Bersot, schoolmaster and journalist under 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon [II. Ly Chao Pée has a lurid 
picture of affairs in China, and Dr. Frances Hoggan an 
optimistic one of the American negress, whose domestic life 
and public spirit seem to be above praise; her thirst for 
knowledge is graphically illustrated, as also her extra- 
ordinary ability in certain professions: one negress doctor 
has performed 500 surgical operations in two years. We 
also find a eulogistic notice of Mare Logé’s translation of 
“ Chita,” by Lafcadio Hearn. A woodcut in a review is 
prettily christened “ Entrée du Collége d’Oxford.” 


The second July number contains a notice of the Auto 
biography of Mr. Alfred Austin; an amusing mis-print 
represents Lord Salisbury as “n’employant que des larmes 
loyales.” Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Patrician” is reviewed, and a 
short survey of his whole work made. M. Paul-Louis 
Hervier in “les Sonnets de Shakespeare” shows himself an 
ardent Baconian, and, though some of his evidence is rather 
thin, he makes some good points. M. Auguste Rodin, in an 
interview, deplores the vandalism of modern Paris, justly 
identifying the ancient beauty with the ancient strength. 
The extraordinary diary of Marie Bashkirtseff at the age of 
twelve is one of the features of the number. 


“La Revve Bieve” 


This weekly review keeps a very high level. It has a 
certain frondeur tendency, which is not without charm. 
Thus, take the article of M. Paul Flat on “The Academy 
and the Question of the Humanities.” The Academy’s point 
of view is strongly supported, while the learned Forty them- 
selves are treated with almost too scant courtesy. M. Flat 
believes in the democracy, he believes in the classics, and he 
believes in an alliance between the two. To the same 
number (that of June 17th) M. Lucien Maury contributes a 
suggestive criticism of M. Hanotaux’ “ Jeanne d’Arc.” In 
the number for June 24th M. Gustave de Coutouly begins 
a series of diplomatical souvenirs connected with the 
Balkans question after the Congress of Berlin; they are 
admirably told, and are continued in alternate numbers. M. 
Lémonon sums up the question of the House of Lords 
with apparently Conservative sympathies. For July Ist 
M. Louis Barthou has unpublished documents of Lamartine, 
and M. Labroue gives a grim account of Japanese Imperial- 
ism. For July 8th and 15th there is a story of Maxime 
Gorki’s ; inthe former number M. Jacques Lux recapitulates 
a Viennese account of the relations between George Sand 
and Chopin ; in the latter M. Pourcher advocates a return 
to the cavalry organisation of Napoleon. For July 22nd 
there is the beginning of the “Lettres de Vieillesse” of 
Littré, a good article on the cahiers of 1789 by Mme. Edmé 
Champiou, and a short reprint from the Hamburger 
Nachrichten on Oscar Wilde. There is something very 
poignant in his exegi monumentum, and his acknowledg- 
ment that “he had found his soul in prison.” We must not 
forget the interesting excerpts from Wagner’s letters, which 
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are to be found in the numbers June 17th to July 15th, 
inclusive. 


“a Revove Critique p’Historre et DE LitrERATURE” 


This sober and workmanlike little review makes a virtue 
of conciseness. Its particular interest in religious contro- 
versy is largely due to the presence of ex-Abbé Loisy on its 
staff. In the number for July 8th he has an ironical notice 
of “Les religions,” by M. Chachoin. The following week 
he devotes himself largely to Father Ty:rell, two of whose 
hooks have lately been translated into French ; on July 22nd 
he deals mostly with medical critiques of the Gospels. In the 
number for July 15th we may also notice M. Bastide’s criti- 
cism of Professor Firth’s “ House of Lords during the Civil 
War”; he considers it an unconscious defence of the existing 
Peers. 

“* PARISIANA ” 


This is not strictly a foreign review It is an entirely 
English view of the “ Gay City,” and is made up of articles, 
well written, by the way, but ready to be ashamed of them- 
selves if they show too great a tendency to be literary, on 
such subjects as the History of Racing in France, a History 
of Gambling in the same country, and on a Night-out at 
Montmartre. The pictures are particularly clever. 








A DEAD JESUIT TOWN 
By W. H. Koesen 


THerRe are shells on the beach from which the life has 
passed, delicate structures choked with sand. Former 
haunts of the mussel and hermit crab, the translation of 
their dead owners—if so fragile a passing be considered 
worthy of any thought whatever—should evoke regret. 
Yet the ghost of a hermit crab who seized the work of 
another and squatted within an empty shell must expect less 
sympathy than that of a mussel who has borne the burden 
of his home throughout. 

It is a perilous introductory route this to the dead Jesuit 
city of Apostoles, since in actuality far North-eastern 
Argentina is not to be reached by way of the seashore. 
There is no salt sand in Apostoles; softer masses of forest 
and flower choke the ruins here. Yet the analogy between 
the deserted human and marine shells carries sufficiently 
far. It has not yet been decided whether the living 
Apostoles should rank in history as a hermit crab or asa 
mussel. So little lack of fruitless dispute has already 
attended the question that this vagueness of judgment pro- 
mises to remain eternal. Whatever may be said of ways, 
and motives, and tenets, one thing is certain. The degree of 
labour expended amongst the Indians is as unquestionable 
as the triumph of civilisation, as commonly understood. 

A mere sketch of a wondrously beautiful spot holds no 
place for polemics. There are half-way houses even in the 
sky, and neutral tints between the azure and storm-black. 
Let us suppose that the character of the great Jesuit 
Republic lay at a point midway between the poles of bless- 
ings and curses. It is the most reasonable view. In this 
case, seeing that angel’s wings and devil’s horns cancel one 
another, we arrive at an arithmetical result. We obtain, in 
fact, ordinary men, labouring hard amidst the Indians, join- 
ing worldly shrewdness to sanctity. It was not a very high 
heaven that the dusky neophytes saw through the material 
spectacles of stomach and the senses that the Jesuit Fathers 
provided. It was the only practical appeal, and it lifted the 
me from the deep slough of savagery that had been their 
ot. 


In order to understand the tragedy of Apostoles it is 





necessary to compare the past with the present. A few 
extracts will suffice from some of the contemporary 
chroniclers who wrote when the streets, buildings, churches, 
and plazas were prosperous, intact,and populated. Here is 
a brief account of the ceremony observed on a special saint’s 


day :— 


The inhabitants attend in great numbers, the officers on 
horseback and in their uniforms. The solemnity begins by 
a very fine military procession in which the Alfarez, who 
carries the great standard, appears mounted on a prond 
courser richly caparisoned, and rides under a magnificent 
canopy. After perambulating the principal streets in very 
good order to the sound of the drums and other warlike 
instruments of music, they repair to the great door of the 
church . . .. the first Vespers are then performed, after 
which the children are made to dance in the great square. 


There was more than this, as is explained in many pages. 
There were tiltings at the ring, gatherings of chiefs and 
officers, prize-givings, illuminated streets and bonfires. A 
royal time for the Indians, this, when they hung on their 
uniforms and trappings, and strutted in peacock pride. Yet 
there were others that altogether outrivalled it in pomp :— 


Nothing can compare with the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It forms a sight which yields in nothing to the 
richest and most magnificent procession in any other part of 
the world. All the beauties of simple nature are 
there so happily disposed as to represent her in all her glory. 
She even appears, if I may say so, all life and soul on the 
occasion ; for over the greens and flowers that compose the 
triumphal arches under which the Blessed Sacrament passes 
there appear flocks of birds of every colour, tied by the legs 
to strings of such a length that a stranger would imagine 
they enjoyed their full liberty, and even come of their own 
accord to mix their warblings with the voices of the 
musicians and the rest of the people, and bless in their own 
way Him Whose providence carefully supplies all their 
wants. 

All the streets are hung with carpets very well wrought 
and separated by garlands, festoons, and compartments of 
verdure, disposed with the most beautiful’ symmetry. From 
distance to distance there appear lions and tigers very well 
chained, that they may not disturb the solemnity instead of 
adorning it, and even very fine fishes sporting and playing 
in large basins of water. The warbling of the birds, 
the roaring of the lions and tigers, the voices of the 
musicians, the plain chant of the choir, all intermix without 
confusion, and conspire to form a concert not to be equalled 
in any other part of the world. 


There is no doubting the final statement. It is otherwise 
with the alleged blending of the voices of men, beasts, and 
birds. But this, after all, is a mere matter of opinion. 
Harmony is akin to morality in that its standards hinge on 
geography. It is easy to sneer at the writers of a past age 
whose enthusiasm led them, blindfold, into regions of 
unsuspected humour. Those were queer birds, for instance, 
who found it in their temperament to strain at a fettering- 
string and simultaneously to warble out blessings. 

With the exception of such debatable points the picture 
is accurate. Apostoles was one of a number of centres in 
which work and play, prayer and pomp, chanting and feast- 
ing, were carried on in precisely similar fashion. Now the 
site of the town is a wooded expanse, the great walls and 
blocks of masonry looming here and there in furtive solidity 
amidst the tangle of branches and leaves. 

It is worth while to enter one of the lanes that intersect 
this forest. At the first glimpse the way might be mistaken 
for an English woodland vista. But not for long. The 
sunshine that comes beating down upon the narrow winding 
path would blind a primrose or a bluebell, and send its petals 
shrivelling. The walls of foliage are closer set, more varied 
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and mysterious than those of the oak, elm, or beech. The 
butterflies and blossoms flaunt their beauty like women, 
rivals in gorgeous hues, kissing all the while. 

No virgin forest this; so much is evident from the 
character of the growths. Holding their own sturdily against 
the native trunks are great orange-trees, whose dark branches 
go soaring upwards to join the tops of the true forest trees 
themselves, hanging out their golden balls in the midst of 
the bignonia and of the gaudy wealth of other blossoms. 
This is the fruit of the dead Jesuits. If you wish to change 
the face of Nature with any degree of permanency employ 
Nature as an ally for the purpose! Else why should the 
intruding orange-trees stand erect and a small block of stone 
at their feet be all that remains of a building that once sat 
in such cumbrous solidity upon the ground ? 

There is not a doubt about it: this poor stone block is 
being airily and gracefully mocked. It is a fallen capital. 
The intricacy of its carving is flouted by the more delicate 
sprays of the living fern that rest against it; blossoms 
sprout from the earth in its deepest crevice, and all about 
it the fallen oranges are wasting the remnants of their 
sweetness. 

Further on are the massive remnants of a wall. In the 
open the ruins would be imposing enough, since in parts 
they rise to a height of some twenty feet. Here the vegeta- 
tion has claimed them for its own, and has swathed them 
about with its own growths until they seem to have become 
an integral part of the forest. Fern, flowers, and the giant 
arms of the cactus cover the dark stone; shrubs and liana 
tendrils press in towards its sides, while the leaves and 
blossoms of the trees spread a dense curtain above. 

Some ruins are desolate things, but not these. Nothing, 
in fact, could be desolate amidst such surroundings. This 
may have been achurch here, who knows? The walls may 
have formed part of one of those great buildings with their 
wonderful altars and decorations, that it was the priests’ 
proud boast to compare with any in Europe. But I doubt 
if there are many who could tell now ; certainly there is no 
one in the neighbourhood capable of more than a chance 
supposition. 

The human element of the present day enters very little 
into the real significance of Apostoles. It is these monu- 
ments of the past, broken and smothered as they are, 
that dwarf all else in the imagination. They could not be 
better placed. The spot, for all its exuberance, is a natural 
garden. It is difficult to conceive how the glades could be 
touched and yet fail to lose in beauty. Only one addition 
could possibly be introduced with success into their midst, 
and by a thrice fortunate chance it happens to be there. It 
is represented by the old, dark stone walls that have become 
an intrinsic part of the forest. 

A+ one point in the masonry is a niche that holds the 
remnants of a worn and mutilated statue. Armless and 
headless, it isan object that retains very little contour or 
symmetry of any kind. It once stood fora figure of the 
Virgin, and was laden, so they say, with bracelets and rich 
ornaments of gold and silver. Hence the mutilation of the 
stone, for the treasure was to be wrenched away by no other 
means when the day of spoliation came. 

Curiously enough, the broken statue is still surrounded 
by as great a wealth of blossom as it could ever have known 
in the days when it reposed in the hush of the walled and 
roofed interior, and when the garlands of cut blooms were 
brought in to encircle it. The flowers have banked their 
glowing masses of colour in a strangely ordered fashion to 
right and left, lighting up the sad tints of the battered 
figure. Were there more folk in the neighbourhood, the 
thing would doubtless give rise to some talk of a miracle. 
As it is, Nature is doing her kindly work quite unapplauded. 

Ah, well! Let us come out of the forest and leave its 





beauty to the butterflies and to the birds. Reflections on 
mere scenic glamour and on the dead past are unprofitable 
work nowadays. In a cattle-country the ghosts of a 
thousand ancient Jesuits are not worth the material price 
of a single heifer. Nevertheless there is something here 
for which to be thankful. There are worse conditions than 
that of mere neglect. What if this perfect woodland, with 
its imprisoned ruins, were ever to grow popular! The 
world is shrinking at such a pace that almost all things are 
possible at any time. Imagine booths under the white 
trumpet blossoms of the datura, spirits and beer in the shade 
of the evergreens and palms, and soiled paper on the dark 
stone of the ruins! There would be no litter of oranges 
then to waste their sweetness upon the ground; the jetsam 
would be of another order. But why pursue the subject 
further? Such imaginings are impossible. 








DEATH DUTIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Tue corroboration of the accuracy of the deductive method 
of reasoning by the later evolution of actualities is never 
without its interest and charm. To the untutored it might 
even savour of witchcraft. This is especially the case in 
matters sociological and economic. In that sphere of know- 
ledge, dealing as it does alone with the material world, it is 
so ludicrously easy and so absolutely safe to play the part of 
prophet. And perhaps in no period in the world’s history 
has the legislator held out greater temptation to those 
capable of indulging their prognosticating proclivities than 
in these days. He is singularly naive in this regard. He 
gets an idea, founded generally on the grievance of the few, 
sits on it, and in due time hatches it into a ponderous 
enactment. But it never seems to occur to him that the 
consequences of even the simplest human action are incal- 
culable and eternal, and it certainly never seems to occur to 
him that the joint action of some hundreds of his fellow- 
men called a majority may produce effects so far-reach- 
ing that through generations upon generations they are 
beyond all repair. Did he realise this palpable truth, surely 
he and his colleagues at Westminster would never continue 
to turn out as if by machinery the mass of foolish, 
fallacious—one might even say criminal—enactments for 
which they must for all time stand responsible. It is all a 
natural and logical result of trying to govern without a 
knowledge of the science of government. 

The self-stultifying process is simple. A Bill is framed 
for the suppression of an evil, or a supposed evil. Of 
course the Bill deals, in deference to the trend of popular 
delusion, which virtually always runs counter to scientific 
truth, with an effect rather than acause. Great precautions 
are taken and extreme ingenuity is exercised to meet the case 
at all points, to provide in fact against all contingencies. The 
Bill may appear to be a model of State solicitude for the 
welfare and happiness of the citizen. It may be so elaborate 
and so complex as to seem perfect as a protector of some class 
interest. And yet, however perfect this precious Bill may 
seem to be, it will contain inevitably within itself, even as 
there be a worm in the bud, a colossal and what should be 
a palpable flaw. Even if it be admitted that this Bill has 
left no conditions unconsidered, yet will there be, so soon as 
it is passed, one condition that has not been considered. 
And why? Simply because, though it has dealt with all 
the factors, it has left, and perforce must leave, its own con- 
sequences untouched. The fact is always forgotten or 
ignored that this Act, like a tribe of others, is the cardinal 
cause of newborn circumstances, the parent of a whole 
progeny of unlooked-for conditions, and that these conditions, 
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so soon as they come into play and intensify the troubles of 
the unfortunate citizen, have to be dealt with, and often more 
drastically, in their turn. 


Surely this should be clear not merely to the responsible 
legislator at Westminster, but even to the irresponsible man 
in the street ? For is it not written in the plainest terms in 
the multitude of Amendment Acts that crowd our Statute- 
books—each and all an open confession of a previous mistake ? 
What wonder that there is trouble in the land, that there 
are the haunting spectres of the slum and the sweater’s den, 
an ever-increasing proletariat, an augmented migration to 
the towns, a diminishing population, a constant strife of 
malcontents, and lugubrious forebodings passed from one to 
another among those in high places. 


A striking example of this blindfold, blundering class of 
legislation has lately cropped up, and it is more or less a 
replica of hosts of others. The story is worth telling to 


those who care to hear. But, as the French buffoon said : 
“ Let us commence with the commencement.” 


In doing this there is no need to go over the whole history 
of Succession Daties and their consequences from the 
vicissima hereditatum of the ancient Romans through 
centuries of legislative tamperings with capital. Nor is it 
necessary to allude at any length to the controversies that 
have clustered round this fallacious form of revenue collec- 
tion. Even some of the most widely recognised authorities 
have pronounced these Duties sound and harmless, while 
others have condemned them on the ground that they tend 
to check production and thrift. But as to the details of the 
manner in which they prove to be beneficent or detrimental, 
this is more or less left to the imagination of the student. 
It is therefore the more imperative to point out why and 
how Death Duties not only inflict an injury upon the estate- 
holder upon whom they are levied, but also upon the working 
class in an even more serious degree; for they represent 
attacks on capital, and every blow inflicted on capital must 
inevitably be a blow dealt at labour. 


Some twenty years ago Sir William Harcourt introduced 
his Death Duties Bill. It was opposed by the Unionists 
with greater vehemence than strength. It was passed; and 
when the Opposition once more became the Government, 
they accepted the Act with the pernicious principles it 
embodied with the docility so characteristic of the chameleon- 
like career of our modern Parliamentarians. In more recent 
years Mr. Lloyd George has in his turn handled the subject 
and gone further than his predecessor in the matter of this 
predatory class of legislation. Both enactments have been 
received by the public either with apathy or a mild outburst 
of shallow protest. Adverse criticisms, based upon the 
close reasoning out of the economic and sociological conse- 
quences of such onslaughts upon capital, were, to say the least, 
few and far between. One work there was, however, which 
set forth in detail exactly what would happen. It was 
published in 1890—that is, just at the time Sir William 
Harcourt’s Act was passed. The predictions in this work 
were to this effect. It set forth that the burden of taxation 
will be found always to fall finally upon the working class. 
It showed how, immediately the Act came into operation, 
two things would happen. The estate-holder would either 
make a free gift of his estate during his lifetime to his heir, 
in order to evade the law ; or he would at once start to save 
in order that at his death his heir would be in a position to 
meet the Duties without drawing upon capital. It was 
further pointed out that the estate-holder, by way of saving 
the required sum, would at once begin to cut down his 
retinue, and instruct his agent to be more exacting in the 
collection of rents as well as more sparing in expenditure. 
Thus hands, very often old and trusty, on the estate would 
be dismissed and expenses generally curtailed. 








That this prophecy has been fulfilled over and over again, 
and is being further fulfilled as month by month slips by, is 
but another and glaring proof of how we English people 
are blundering headlong towards a morass which, if we only 
use our mental vision, we can see clearly ahead of us and 
avoid. We constantly see how landlords have been, and are 
being, forced to sell their estates, often to alien purchasers, 
or are compelled to abandon all idea of living in their 
ancestral home until such time as their house can be set in 
order. Yesterday it was the Duke of Rutland who was 
pushed to this act; to-day it is the Marquess of Ailesbury, 
who has been obliged to let Savernake, while the Duke of 
Bedford has sold five hundred thousand pounds worth of land 
at Tavistock and with the proceeds is purchasing land in 
Canada. And there are scores upon scores of other victims 
of this mischievous and maladroit aggression upon capital. 


As to the evasion of the law, I well remember the late 
Lord Fortescue, when discussing with me the question of 
dairy-farming in Ireland, saying in reference to his estate, 
with that touch of gentle humour so characteristic of him, 
‘““When I speak of my estate, I should say my son’s ; for, in 
deference to Sir William Harcourt, I have made a gift of it 
to my heir.’ What a modern instance of the ancient 
saying, donationes inter vives ! 

It has been reserved to Lord Ailesbury recently, in a most 
able speech at Savernake, thoroughly to confirm the above 
maleficent effect of these Duties. The striking diagnosis of 
the evil consequences of State tampering with capital is thus 
at last finding its relentless confirmation in the eyes of land- 
lords, tenants, and labourers alike. It is interesting to follow 
and note Lord Ailesbury’s conclusions culled from actualities. 
He states that his father “ employed some forty men looking 
after the woods and the private roads and seeing that the forest 
was kept in order. It was absolutely impossible for him 
(the present Marquess) to do the same. It was not he who 
suffered so much as the men to whom employment meant a 
living.” Again, “The money that should be spent in 
employment was diverted into the Exchequer, and it was 
done in a sudden and arbitrary manner, instead of being 
spread over a large number of years.” 


Here is a distinct case of pauperising the people by 
meddling legislation. And having brought about unemploy- 
ment by reckless attacks on capital and upon the liberty of 
the labourer and the capitalist in scores of other cases, the 
supposed guardians of the public welfare come forth with 
proposals and plans to deal with the Unemployed Problem 
which they themselves have created ! 

There is no excuse for all this. The pretext of revenue- 
collecting will not hold. There are other and healthier 
means by which to maintain the official mechanism than by 
impeding the progress of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. The acquiescence in such a policy is probably due 
to the lingering superstition that taxes enrich the State and 
therefore benefit the people. But the enrichment of the 
State is in no way profitable to the people; in fact, it could 
easily be shown to be one of the great causes of their 
impoverishment. Does any lowering of taxes and rates, 
any diminution of the increasing army of inspectors, take 
place under this system ? Let working men take an unpub- 
lished story about Lord Beaconsfield to heart. It has its 
application. He was present at a Mission sermon for the 
clothing of some blacks, and it was noticed that as the 
plate was presented he placed one halfpenny in it, and that 
when it passed him again on its return journey along the 
pew he dropped a sovereign into it. When asked why he 
had done this, his reply was, “ Well, you see, I put in the 
halfpenny for the poor blacks; the sovereign to ensure its 
reaching them.” 


A. Eamont Hake. 
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IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancetot Lawton 


THE MOROCCAN QUESTION 


Tue patriotic utterances of Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons last week, following as they did upon the 
authoritative pronouncement of the Premier in regard to the 
Moroccan situation, had a calming effect upon the troubled 
waters of European diplomacy :— 


If (declared the Leader of the Opposition) there be any 
observers or critics outside these walls who have counted 
upon our differences and our absorption in the bitter home 
disputes of the moment in the hope that they will make easy 
a policy which under other circumstances they thought this 
country might object to—if there are any who suppose that 
we are wiped out from the map of Europe because we have 
our own differences at home, it may be worth while saying, 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern, that they have 
utterly mistaken the temper of the British people and the 
patriotism of the Opposition, whether the Opposition be 
drawn from one side of the House or from the other side of 
House. 


After the amazing exhibitions of passionate party strife 
earlier in the week, some such declaration as that made by 
Mr. Balfour became absolutely necessary in the interests of 
High Policy. As I pointed out in the last issue of Tur 
Acapemy, Germany, in making her daring coup d'état, 
counted not a little upon the advantage to be gained from 
the crisis in English affairs. She imagined—vainly 
imagined, as events have happily proved—that so pre- 
occupied should we be with domestic difficulties that we 
should stand aloof from our friends. While the proceedings 
in Parliament have perceptibly cleared the atmosphere, 
which was rapidly becoming charged with explosive cur- 
rents, we are warned on all sides that there is no justifica- 
tion for the opinion entertained in several quarters that the 
crisis is virtually at an end. At present the situation, 
briefly described, is as follows: for the time being the 
diplomatic conversations in progress are confined to 
Germany and France. Germany has expressed her willing- 
ness to forego all claims to territorial acquisition or poli- 
tical influence of any kind in Morocco, provided that her 
commercial interests are safeguarded. In return for this 
concession she requires from France adequate territorial 
compensation in West Africa. For the moment everything 
depends upon the German conception of adequacy. In 
regard to this all-important point nothing definite is known, 
for the negotiations are being conducted amid circumstances 
of rigorously guarded secrecy. It is believed, however, 
that since the speeches of the Premier and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the German idea as to what constitutes 
adequate compensation has undergone some moderation, 
but whether or not in sufficient degree to satisfy France we 
cannot say. 

Several important considerations immediately enter into 
the negotiations on their new basis. In the first place, it is 
possible that Germany may require compensation in West 
Africa for what she may feel disposed to term a return to 
the status quo as it was defined under the Act of Algeciras. 
But the French Government contends that it has never 
violated the provisions of this international compact. Then 
it is not inconceivable that Germany will suggest that France 
be given a free hand in Morocco, or, in other words, that she 
assume a protectorate over the region. For a concession of 
such magnitude they will seek in West Africa compensation 
of corresponding if not of greater proportion. It is for France 
to decide whether or not the exchange is fair. It would be 


foolish of her, at the price of peace and quietude in the Sheree- 
fian Empire, to deal with Germany elsewhere on so generous a 
scale as would satisfy, at the expense of French interests, the 
inordinate appetite of that Power for colonialexpansion. In 
all probability France will declare that, as far as Morocco is 
concerned, she is content with the privileges assigned to her 
under the Algeciras Convention, in which event it will 
follow as an act of grace, not as a matter of right, that she 
will compensate Germany for the disappointment that must 
inevitably be occasioned when she withdraws her unpreten- 
tious little cruiser from Agadir. In other words, France 
merely wishes to ensure herself against German intrusion 
in the future. In these circumstances the price that she 
will be called upon to pay ought not to be excessively high ; 
in strict justice it should be regarded merely as a price 
necessary for the re-affirmation of rights secured by inter- 
national agreement. An arrangement of this kind is purely 
one of concern to Germany and France. Should, however, 
France regard the compensation required by Germany as 
exorbitant, then the situation will revert exclusively to 
Morocco. Here Great Britain, as one of the signatory 
Powers of the Act of Algeciras, and also as the loyal friend 
of France, will insist upon active intervention in any 
negotiations that threaten to change the status quo. In such 
case there would be no room for doubt as to the attitude we 
should adopt. A German coaling-station on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco would be unthinkable. It is, therefore, 
a foregone conclusion that Germany must leave Agadir. If 
France arrives at the conclusion that the compensation 
required is out of all proportion to the advantages derived 
from German non-interference in the affairs of the Shereefian 
Empire, then a simple declaration to this effect will bring 
Great Britain to her side in the diplomatic arena. Thus 
early in the negotiations Germany has been sadly disillu- 
sioned. She realises that she cannot dispose of the 
Moroccan question without reckoning upon Great Britain. 
Moreover, now that the clamour which her precipitate 
action produced has to some extent subsided, we hear little 
concerning the peril in which her nationals and their 
interests were supposed to be placed—a peril, it will be 
recalled, advanced as justification for the sending of a war- 
ship to Agadir. Nor, indeed, do we see in the calculated 
policy of Germany any desire manifested to maintain the 
réle which she imposed upon herself at one time of protect- 
ing the hapless peoples of Morocco against the wicked 
tyranny of the French. In short, the tactics of Germany at 
present closely resemble those favoured by an impecunious 
company promoter. She is seeking to sell something which 
she does not possess for something else which does not 
belong to her. 


THE WORLD’S RAILWAYS 


Within the last fifteen years the extraordinary develop- 
ment of communications has to all practical intents and 
purposes wiped out time and space, and if only the projects 
at present planned for completion within the next few years 
are carried to a successful conclusion, the world will 
literally be webbed by steel rails bearing trains de lure to 
its uttermost ends. It is no longer an achievement of any 
considerable note to have travelled round the globe. The 
great ‘Trans-Siberian Railway has effectually linked 
together the Continents of Europe and Asia; and the 
seasoned traveller, who counts his journeys in days rather 
than in miles, has ceased to regard the Far Kast as being 
far, in the strict sense of the term. As a matter of fact, 
in point of time Pekin is to-day nearer to England than 
Pretoria, and Tokio is hardly more remote than Table 
Bay. So much has the trans-Siberian service been accele- 
rated during the last few months that within fifteen days 
and twelve hours of leaving Charing-cross the tourist 
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arrives in Tokio. He travels the six thousand miles that 
separate the Extreme West from the Extreme East, spend- 
ing only forty-five hours on the sea. Moreover, his journey 
is made amid circumstances of eiegant luxury; for in no 
country in the world has comfort in railway travelling been 
brought to such a high state of perfection as in Russia. 
To begin with, the gauge of the line is broader than 
elsewhere; each compartment, therefore, is as spacious 
as the smaller rooms of a first-class hotel, and in 
the furnishing nothing that makes for comfort is 
omitted. Even the corridors are wide enough to 
permit of promenading. The restaurant-cars are decorated 
with rare taste, and the cooking arrangements could not be 
excelled. In short, the trans-Siberian train is a Carlton on 
wheels. Siould the traveller, having arrived in Tokio 
within fifteen and a half days of leaving Charing-cross, wish 
to circle the globe in the quickest possible time, he may 
reach England again twenty-one days later by journeying, 
in one of the famous Empress liners, over the Pacific mail 
route from Yokohama to Vancouver, and from thence across 
the “ Rockies” to the Atlantic coast, where the Empress 
boats are once more in waiting to carry him to the shores 
of his homeland. Altogether his voyage round the world 
will have occupied barely thirty-seven days, and he will 
have covered a distance, roughly speaking, of nearly four- 
teen thousand miles. Nor must it be imagined that this 
achievement represents the maximum that is to be reached 
in the immediate future. Within the next few months the 
time occupied over the Siberian Railway is to be reduced by 
a further twenty-four hours. Consequently a tour round 
the world will shortly occupy something under thirty-six 
days. In 1912 a further saving of twenty-four hours in the 
journey to Japan is to be effected. The traveller from 
London will then be able to reach Tokio, vid the trans- 
Siberian route, in thirteen and a half days, and should he wish 
to complete the circuit of the world, availing himself of the 
Pacific mail route for the remainder of the journey, he will 
arrive home again well within thirty-five days. But such a 
remarkable feat in East to West travelling, due tothe improve- 
ment of transit facilities over the Siberian Railway, does not 
by any means exhaust the possibilities of the immediate future. 

There are in progress other important developments in 
communications, which, as i¢ were, will tend to contract the 
world into smaller space. Four years hence at the latest 
many schemes already far advanced will be completed. For 
example, the track of the Siberian Railway will be doubled 
and many additional sidings constructed at important 
centres. Moreover, fifteen hundred miles of steel rails will 
be laid along the wild banks of the great Amur River, 
giving Russia, together with her existing communications, 
an all-Russian route from Moscow to Vladivostock, 5,500 
miles long. When these gigantic undertakings are in 
operation it will be possible to run fast expresses to the East, 
and it is not inconceivable that the journey between London 
and Tokio may then be accomplished within ten days. Mean- 
while the Japanese are already developing on an extensive 
scale their network of communications over the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. The military railway through the mountain fastness of 
Southern Manchuria, from Mukden to Antung, the river- 
town on the borders of Korea, is being converted into 
standard gauge, and the great Yalu River will shortly be 
spanned by a noble bridge. Assuming that the traveller is 
an indifferent sailor, he will very soon be able to proceed 
from London to Tokio with a brief voyage of only eleven 
hours on the sea—an hour between Dover and Calais and 
tenhours crossing the Tsushima Straits, which separate Fusan, 
on the southern coast of Korea, from Shimonoseki, on the 
south-western coast of Japan. In other words, he will travel 
by trains de luxe from the European port of Calais to the 
Korean port of Fusan. 





Then the Japanese are connecting their Manchurian rail- 
ways with a line which is to run to a favourably situated 
and ice-free port on the north-eastern coast of Korea. 
In this way they hope to “cut out” Vladivostock, the 
entrance to which can be kept open in winter only by 
means of ice-breakers, and which, in competition with 
the new Japanese outlet to Far Eastern waters, would 
be placed at geographical disadvantage, being somewhat 
farther north, and therefore at greater distance from the 
markets of Japan and South China. Russia, however, 
is making a determined effort to gain direct access to Pekin, 
and consequently to the great commercial centres of North 
China. She is representing to China the desirability of 
connecting the circum-Baikal section of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway with the Chinese Pekin-Kalgan Railway. This 
project will involve the construction of one thousand miles 
of railway, over the great caravan highway which crosses 
the deserts of Eastern Mongolia. Should it be realised— 
and there is no reason to doubt that it will—the distance 
between Paris and Pekin will be reduced from 6,300 miles 
to 5,600 miles, and the whole journey might well be accom- 
plished within eight days, or in less time that it takes to 
travel from England to the western shores of the American 
Continent. 

Then China, by the aid of international finance, is herself 
developing railways on an extensive scale within the Empire. 
It is now possible to travel from Pekin to Hankow, a distance 
of 750 miles. in one and a half days, not counting stoppages, 
and before long the remaining 800 miles between Hankow 
and Kowloon, the mainland opposite Hong Kong, will be 
traversed by railway. The project for extending communi- 
cations westward in the direction of the Burmese frontier 
have also advanced beyond the “paper” stage, and the day 
may not be far distant when it will be possible to travel by 
railway from India east to Pekin. Meanwhile on the 
Western side of India many railway schemes are projected. 
A powerful group of Russian magnates are seeking to 
promote a line from Baku, through Persia, to link up 
with the Indian system at Quetta. Were their hopes to 
be fulfilled India would be brought within the reach of a 
trans-Continental journey, and, should ever the Chinese 
system be linked up with the Burmese system, it is possible 
to conceive a great southern route, competitive with the 
Siberian Railway, which would lie vid Baku, Persia, India, 
and the Yangtze Valley to Pekin. The Baghdad Railway is 
destined to link the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus with 
the Persian Gulf, and, when finally connected with the Russian 
lines projected in Northern Persia and Caucasia, will render 
feasible a trans-Continental system from Calais to the head 
of the Persian Gulf. Similarly an alternative route to the 
Gulf will be provided whenever Russian and British railway 
schemes in Persia mature. At the same time Russia is 
adding to her line from Orenburg to Tashkend a branch as 
far as Kuldja in Turkestan. Consequently one will soon be 
able to proceed by railway from Europe to the heart of 
Turkestan. In discussing these many projects it should not be 
forgotten that it is the ambition of the French to control a 
line from Indo-China northwards to connect with the Siberian 
Railway. The realisation of a scheme of this kind would 
also bring Indo-China within the network of trans- 
Continental railways stretching from Europe to Asia. It 
must be confessed that, apart from the definite undertakings 
of Russia and Japan in the Far East, many of the schemes 
which I have outlined represent the hopes and aspirations of 
the Powers interested rather than concessions actually 
secured and plans actively in progress. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that by the gradual process of adding mile after mile 
to existing communications, the day is drawing near when 
only links remain to be added before the great Continents of 
Europe and Asia are bound together in bands of steel rail- 
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ways stretching in all directions, crossing the frontiers, and 
passing through the territories of many peoples, and bringing 
countries hitherto remote, like Persia, India, Burmah, China, 
Korea, and Japan, as near to England as were the lands of 
Western Europe in the days of Napoleon, when roads and 
tracks alone provided the means of communication for 
armies and for merchandise. 





| 





MOTORING 


Ir is not always that the unprejudiced person can find him- 
self in agreement with the views expressed by the technical 
journals on questions affecting the rights and privileges of 
private motorists, but there can hardly be two opinions as 
to the soundness of the position taken up by the Motor 
with regard to the unauthorised use of motor cars by 
chauffeurs. As our contemporary remarks, this practice, 
which is far too common, is simply dishonest, and one is at 
a loss to understand the mental attitude of judges and 
juries who think otherwise. The chauffeur who uses his 
master’s car for private purposes without sanction is stealing 
petrol and lubricating oil, besides causing unjustifiable wear 
and tear of tyres, and should be treated the same as any 
other dishonest person. In the case referred to by the 
Motor the prosecutor was Mr. C. Belleville West, a 
member of both the R.A.C. and the A.A. and M.U., and 
although it was clearly proved that the chauffeur had used 
the car for his own purposes and consumed Mr. West’s 
petrol for his own use, the Grand Jury threw out the bill. 
As Mr. West points out, it appears from this that any 
chauffeur is at liberty to use his master’s car and consume 
his master’s petrol, tyres, lubricants, and electricity for the 
amusement of himself and his friends—which is absurd in 
equity, whatever it may be in law. It is to be hoped that a 
few more car-owners will display the courage to prosecute in 
such cases, and that different results will be obtained. The 
matter is an important one which concerns very many 
motorists, and it can hardly be that a special Act of Parlia- 
ment is necessary to put a stop to what is simply theft or 
larceny. 


At the first annual general meeting of the Amalgamated 
Automobile Association and Motor Union, which took place 
at the Hotel Cecil the other day, the chairman, Mr. W. 
Joynson-Hicks, M.P., was very optimistic as to the future of 
motoring generally and of the Association in particular. 
The wisdom of the amalgamation, he said, had been amply 
demonstrated by the fact that during the last twelve months 
over six thousand motorists who had previously not been 
members of either the A.A. or the M.U. had become 
members of the amalgamated body, the total membership of 
which is now over thirty-two thousand. The patrol system 
had been maintained in a high state of efficiency, and the legal 
department, which provides free defence for members in all 
cases brought against them under the Motor Car Act, had been 
very busy during the year. The touring department was 
being increasingly appreciated by members, no less a sum 
than £94,000 having been deposited on cars going abroad. 
With regard to the proposed National Council of Motoring, 
the chairman was able to make the satisfactory announce- 
ment that a conference had been arranged between repre- 
sentatives of the Association and the promoters of the 
Council, so that, in spite of the deadlock which recently 
existed, there now seems reason to expect that the project 
for a national council for the promotion of motoring interests 
will materialise at an early date. 





A puncture-repairing patch which is already semi- 
vulcanised, and which completes the process of self-vulcani- 
sation to the tube while the tyre is actually running, is a 
novelty of distinct interest to the motorist. Such are the 
properties claimed for the “ Marvel Security Patch,” recently 
introduced by the London Motor Garage Company, Ltd., of 
Wardour-street, W., the well-known motor hiring firm, and 
representatives of the Charron Car for Great Britain. 
Neither solution nor vulcanising appliance is necessary when 
repairing with the “Marvel,” all that is required being to 
clean the damaged part of the tube with waste and petrol 
and then apply the patch. It is stated that the greater the 
heat and running the more firmly the patch adheres to the 
tube, and that the repair is absolutely permanent. A 
sample-patch for trial will be sent free to any motorist on 
application to the company at the address mentioned above. 


One of the considerations which should have a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the choice of a car is the facility or 
otherwise of the manufacturer for the prompt supply of spare 
parts and replacements. Even in these days of practical 
perfection in automobile construction the best of cars 
requires such on occasion, and every motorist whose 
experience is at all a lengthy one knows how largely the 
pleasures of the pastime have been discounted in the past 
by the delays and difficulties attending the getting of 
spare parts when required. This drawback to the joys of 
motoring was more accentuated in the days when the 
prospective buyer had to take his choice of a Continental 
car or nothing ; but even now, when the British maker has 
taken his proper place in the motor industry of the world, 
the possibilities of trouble are not by any means eliminated. 
It still behoves the motorist, when selecting a car, to satisfy 
himself that the makers are in a position to supply replace- 
ments with promptitude, whether the car be a British or a 
foreign production. The foregoing remarks are prompted 
by a perusal of a report, recently issued by Mr. S. F. Edge, 
concerning the spare part section of the Napier business— 
admittedly one of the very best organised motor concerns 
in the world. The figures given in the report are decidedly 
interesting. It appears that there are no fewer than 18,371 
separate bins for carrying the different spare parts, and that 
replacements for Napiers made as far back as 1900 are 
always available. In one week orders were received by 
Messrs. Edge for 391 different parts. The daily average of 
telegrams for spares was nineteen, and every article was 
available for dispatch within twenty-four hours, although 
some of the replacements were required for cars made ten 


ears ago. 
. R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financiai queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tue foreign scare seems to be dying down. It is now quite 
decided not to call out the Boy Scouts or to mobilise the 
Thames steamboats or do anything else equally ridiculous. 
The German Emperor has come home from his holiday, and 
this is stated to be a sign of peace. To the ordinary out- 
sider who does not understand the scare headlines or grasp 
the mind of the modern journalist it appears supremely 
ridiculous that the newspapers should have declared England 
to be on the verge of war with Germany whilst the German 
Emperor was at Swinemunde. I plead for sanity in finance 
and foreign politics. Both England and Germany are trading 
nations. They have nothing to gain by war and everything 
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to gain by peace. The two nations together do a business 
amounting to 117 millions a year. Their total trade with 
Morocco is only 24 millions a year, of which Germany does 
but a fifth. Is it likely, therefore, that we shall fight over 
such a paltry matter? I wish to repeat with the strongest 
emphasis possible that the great finance houses laugh at the 
scare headlines and the hysteria of the ha’penny Press. The 
Morocco question is over. That is the plain truth. But 
what is not over, and what has made our markets weak, is 
liquidation. We must not forget that during the past six 
months companies have been coming out weekly with very 
large capitals, that these companies have been under- 
written, and that the public has in almost every instance 
left the underwriters saddled with the burden. Under- 
writers as a rule hope to get out and make a profit. They 
expect that in any event they will not have to take more than 
half their underwriting. But in most cases they have had 
to take the lot. This has seriously crippled their finances, and 
as a result they have had to sell good things in order to pay 
forthe bad ones. A great deal of the forced selling of the past 
month has been due to this. Again, we must not forget that 
four millions of money was found for the Birkbeck depositors. 
During the past month the securities that had been pledged 
to find this money have been in process of absorption. 
This, again, has made the markets weak, and in London 
there has been considerable speculation in Home Rails, which 
speculation made their market very tender. In Paris there 
was a great deal of gambling, and here, also, there has been 
steady liquidation. It is to these causes much more than to 
the fear of a Continental war that we may trace the weak- 
ness in prices. 


The proprietors of the Birkbeck Bank, otherwise the 
B shareholders, are likely to get themselves considerably 
disliked if they persist in their opposition to the scheme of 
the Official Receiver. It will be remembered that this 
scheme left the liability of these B shareholders an open 
question. They met and passed a resolution which released 
them from all liability in consideration of their agreeing to 
the scheme. Mr. Justice Neville very properly declined to 
agree to this unless the depositors, creditors, and A share- 
holders consented. We confess that we are entirely at a 
loss to understand why the B shareholders should have done 
this. Whatever profits may have been made in the past 
have certainly gone to these B shareholders. The whole 
management of the Bank was in their hands, and it is only 
fair that as they took the profits so they should bear the 
losses, especially as those losses were incurred under their 
management. Nothing can now be done until after the Long 
Vacation. 


An oil company, the Tampico-Panuco by name, asked us 
to find money to drill wells in the oil-fields of Mexico. 
But many people have been drilling for oil in Mexico, and 
very few have made it pay. That there is oil was proved 
by the Dos Bocas spouter, which burnt for so many months, 
and also by the oil-well on the Mexican Eagle property. 
But oil is a very tricky thing to touch, and Mexican oil 
perhaps more dangerous than any other, for even the 
Pearson group have been unable to make it pay in face of 
the competition in the Standard Oil. The Langen Java 
offered us second debentures, an extremely unappetising 
dish. I cannot imagine anything less attractive than a 
second debenture on a rubber plantation. A Canadian 
railway also asked for money and, it is said, obtained it. 
But of this I should require very considerable proof before 
I believed it, and I hope for the sake of the City that the 
issue met with a cool reception, for the prospectus was a 
very unbusinesslike document, and hardly deserved the 
attention of the financial world. 


Consots.—The Consol Market has firmed up, and there 
are now more bears than bulls. As soon as the Banks have 
liquidated some of their holdings I expect to see a rise here. 
But there is still a certain amount of stock to be sold, and 
the price fluctuates. No one wants to put Consols on their 
books, but I must confess that it seems bad business for any 
company to-get rid of its Consols at the present low price, 
for if we get cheap money for any lengthy period the price 
ought to stiffen considerably. 





Forgreners.— The Foreign Market has been idle, and this 
is one proof that there is no scare amongst the big houses 
who control this market. If there had been any danger of 
a Huropean war the foreign market would have been the 
first to feel it, whereas the only weakness that has occurred 
has been in such things as Tintos and Peruvian preference, 
in which there was a bull account. 


Home Ratts.—It is clear that the banks have made up 
their minds not to encourage any speculation for the rise in 
Home Railways. The dividends that have been announced 
during the past week have been admirable. That of the 
Midland Railway was especially good, for the deferred got 
no less than 3} per cent., with a carry forward of £41,879 
and an increase of £30,000 in the special reserves and 
renewals account. The yield on Midland deferred is well 
over 5 per cent. I have continually advised a purchase of 
North Easterns, but I did not a that this railway 
company would have made £125, profit out of a pub- 
lished increase of £200,000 gross. An additional } per cent. 
was declared. £50,000 was put to reserve and £106,000 
carried forward. North Eastern ordinary stock is one of the 
soundest investments in the railway market, and yields to-day 
nearly 5 per cent. The Great Northern also showed up well, 
but there is a bull account open in this stock, and I am 
doubtful about advising a purchase, especially as I look 
upon Great Northern deferred as more or less of a gamble. 
The South Western did not increase its dividend, but the 
figures in the accounts are fairly good. Nevertheless I see 
no reason why any one should buy South Western deferred, 
for the company has a great deal of money yet to spend. 
The District Railway did better than any other line, for it 
paid in full on its first preference stock, and this after placing 
£10,000 to the renewals account and increasing its carry 
forward £5,700. Ido not believe that the present depression 
in the Home Railway market will continue. I think that 
the liquidation will end shortly, and that we shall see 
another rise which will carry stocks to a still higher level. 
Therefore I have no hesitation in advising a purchase of the 
best lines. 


Yankees.—Yankee Rails have been the best market in the 
Stock Exchange throughout the week. As a gambling 
counter these stocks are unsurpassed. But they can only be 
gambled in by people who can afford to lose money, for the 
risk is very definite. Little Southerns appear to me as good 
a speculation as any one can wish for. By the Statist sup- 
plement devoted to American Rails we see that the net 
receipts of this line have risen six million dollars in three 
years, and that last year they earned enough to pay in full 
on the preference stock and 3 per cent. on the common 
stock. That they will do this is most unlikely, for the line 
is financed with great caution. Nevertheless, the huge 
cotton crop of 14 million bales will give Little Southerns a 
magnificent return. I strongly advise everybody to buy 
this week’s Statist and read the figures. The British public 
does not realise the enormous business done by these 
American railways. Cautious people who do not like 
gambling cannot do better than buy convertible bonds, 
which give them the option to convert into common stock 
and an interest on their money whilst they are making up 
their minds. 

CaNnaDIAN Pacirics AND GranpD Trunks.—Canadian Pacifics 
still keep good, and it is now definitely certain that a 
further issue of stock will be made that will give holders a 
considerable bonus. Grand Trunks are being talked up on 
the bumper crop. Canada declares that her crop is a 
record one. This will tremendously increase the earnings 
of this line. It is now well managed, and the common 
stock is an excellent a When the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is opened this line will begin to earn money imme- 
diately. Trunks ‘are a good speculation. 


Russer.—The bulls of Rubber must be possessed of great 
courage to withstand the depressing reports that appear 
each week of their Trust companies. These Trust com- 
panies, which were formed at the top of the boom, spent 
money with both hands, and now all their foolish finance is 

roducing the result that every one expected. The Colonial 
ubber Trust appears to have been doing some extraordinary 
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finance, and Mr. Lintner, who protested against it, was 
compelled to resign. We are afraid that if the books of the 
other trusts were examined they would also have been found 
to have done equally foolish things. This is not the time 
to buy Rubber shares, and cautious people are getting out. 
But the market is so meagre that getting out is easier 
talked about than done. 


Om.—There is some talk of the oil war ending, and it is 
said that Shells are to be put up in consequence. The 
liquidation at Amsterdam is at an end, and at present prices 
Shells are not expensive. A deal is on in the shares of the 
Tcharken-Cheleken, which Mr. Albert Reitlinger is interested 
in to the extent of half the profits that the United Invest- 
ment Corporation make. This United Investment appears 
to be taking £343,400 as their share of the profit. The public 
should therefore be rather careful how they gamble in 
Tcharken-Cheleken. 


Karrirs AND Raoprstans.—These markets are completely 
deserted. No business is done, but the big houses occasion- 
ally come in and support their specialities. It is said that 
an attempt will be made to squeeze the bears during August, 
but 1am rather doubtful whether anybody will have any 
energy left, or indeed any money either. I cannot advise a 
purchase of any mining shares at the moment. 

Ecypt.—There is a great deal of scare talk going on about 
the failure of the Egyptian cotton crop. But it is too early 
yet to definitely say what this crop will be. The worm has 
attacked some of the cotton in Upper Egypt, but the damage 
is greatly exaggerated, and good judges consider that the 
crop will be very little less than last year. The worm is 
being used by the Nationalists as a political move, and the 
Government officials that have been sent to superintend the 
destruction of the pernicious creature have been badly 
treated by the natives. Lord Kitchener was sorely needed. 
The big financiers interested in Egypt have been buying 
Agricultural Banks all the week. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—It seems to me that the best thing to 
buy to-day as an investment would be Anglo A’s, for the 
meeting was very reassuring. Marconis have also jumped 
up. This company is undoubtedly doing well. Pekins 
should also recover now that the liquidation of Wildy’s 
account is over. 

RayYMOND RaDcuyFFE. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


THIS company, which originally ran a Bond Investment 
branch, has now taken up a business upon purely life assur- 
ance lines, both ordinary and industrial, and to do this it 
increased its share capital to £94,742. The last balance- 
sheet showed life assurance funds £95,570 for the ordinary 
branch, and £17,484 for the industrial branch ; whilst the 
company was debited with £321,933 for the Bond Invest- 
ment and Endowment Certificate Fund. On the other side, 
its mortgages and loans amounted to £575,970. It also 
had £21,615 invested mostly in Consols. Its total assets 
are set down at £660,982, and its total income for the year 
ending December 31st last was £189,481. The face value 
of its new business for last year exceeded one million 
pounds. The directors consider that the Ideal policy has 
been a great success, and during last year 3,472 proposals 
were received, producing a new premium income of 
£10,086. The industrial branch is considered to be firmly 
established, and its premium income last year was £29,317. 
The directors have strengthened the reserves by the creation 
of a general reserve fund of £10,000. The main features 
of the Ideal policy are that no medical examination is 
necessary unless the sum assured exceeds £300 or the age 
at entry is over forty-five. ,The policy is non-forfeitable 
after the third annual payment. All surrender, loan and 
paid-up policy values are endorsed on every policy. 
Policies may be transferred. All the policies share in 
profits. The City Life also issues an Ideal Pure Endowment 
policy which provides for the return of all premiums paid 
together with a liberal rate of interest at the end of a 
certain definite fixed period. No medical examination is 





required, and in the event of death before the endowment 
matures the whole of the premiums paid, together with 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, will be 
returned. Surrender values vest when the endowment has 
been in force not less than two years, after which the policy 
is absolutely non-forfeitable. The company also issues a 
policy called the Dot policy for the purpose of providing 
girls with a dot. For instance, a Dot policy taken ont at the 
age of five upon which £3 yearly is paid will provide £60 
in cash at the age of twenty-one, or may be exchanged for a 
whole life policy assuring the sum of £300 and a share in 
profits. City Life has many ingenious plans of life assurance, 
and we cannot do better than advise intending assurers to 
write to the offices of the company for such proposal forms 
and literature as explain their numerous systems of saving 
money. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HEAT-WAVE 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy 


Srr,—While the daily newspapers are full of reports of deaths 
caused by the excessive heat, I thought to myself that the death 
of a sparrow (doubtless seeking cool) by drowning in the tank 
outside my window, ought not to go unmentioned. I could not 
hope to find pity and place in the columns of a daily, so I seek 
them in a weekly that is a friend of birds and bards. 

Here, then, are the commemorating lines I wrote to-night for 
the bird I was too late to save alive :— 


Unhappy, water-weary wight of song, 

Thou hast combated the dreary flood too long; 
Thy winged companions fled 
(Even as from Christ who bled), 

And all thy fiuttering and thy agonies 
Availed not to win back 
Thy heaven-wandering track, 

Nor to redeem thy wind-throbbed melodies. 


Even so we men have flown all unawares 
Into this viscous pool of black despairs ; 
Even thus our pinions sank, 
Even thus our weak mouths dran!: 
Long, drowning gulps of the huge lake of blight. 
But never comes too late 
The saving hand of fate, 
That strong and tender lifts us into light. 


Unpublished, the sparrow’s fame will suffer. Mine will not, 
for I have none.—Yours sincerely, 
Ronatp M. Ricr. 


12, London Road, High Wycombe, July 29, 1911. 
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AIX LES BAINS : 





DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
“ BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lees quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 




















CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. . THROUGH CANADA... 


TS 
—— 











TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious “Em ” Steamers 
to Canada. Four days’ open , a TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, runing ‘thro ugh the world’s 


scenery. Direct connection with every part of Fastest route 

to Western States. EC RANGPACE C—Fast Boute to Japan and 

China, All-British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Australian Mail Service vid Vancouver. 


For further particulars, apply 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, 8. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 


EDWARD WHISTLER, 


11, Strand, Charing Cross, London. 


DIAMOND MERCHANT, JEWELLER, and 
SILVERSMITH. 
A large stock of New and Second-hand Diamond and Gem tyne 4 
Antique and Modern Silver Plate, always on hand, at bargain prices, for 
Fine Pearls, Emeralds, Diamonds, and ear! ens of Antique Silver 
Plate wanted. High Prices given in Gash. Full Value allowed in Exchange. 
Valuations made for Probate and other purposes, 





QUN_DEPARTMENT. 


HAMMERLESS ao QUNS, 
British Made, from £6 10: 
Nitro Proof. The Cheapest Gun in the Market pa with Quality. 
Also HAMMERLESS EJECTORS, 
By Best London Makers, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
CORDITE RIFLES, °400, °600, ‘600 Bores, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application Gratis, 
Telephone No. ; 2088 Gzrrarp. 














Union-Gaste Line Rovat Mai Service 
TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Via the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for ven during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD QURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
Branch Offices of the Company * en Liverpool, Manchester and 
iW. 


P & O Passenger Services. 


oEEEEecons | 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Prequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises E% 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
a Programme 


on Application. 
Por Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PRHINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
188 Leadenhall Street, £.0., er Northumberland 6., LONDON. 





P & O Round the World Tours 
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| CUNARD LINE | 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
“SAXONIA” AND “ CARPATHIA ” 


. « « Porte of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES,.———— 
o 








° For full particulars apply— ° 
7 THE CUNARD S.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
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t Including Hotel Accommodation. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL 
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